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March 7th.—Mr. Shaw Desmond was the lecturer. When 
not on his travels he spends seventeen hours a day writing, 
and is in almost daily request as a lecturer. So as Miss 
Nellie Tom-Gallon (who presided) reminded us, we were 
greatly honoured by his presence once again. His topic was 
“Critics and Criticised.’”” The lecture was kaleidoscopic 
and essentially modern. There was no harking back to 
an earlier day. Mr. Shaw Desmond assured us he could 
“‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove,’’ but he wished 
on this occasion to promote a feeling of sweet reasonable- 
ness and to keep the balance even. There were many quips 
with an edge of purpose to them, as the remark that “ every- 
one is a critic—except of himself.’”” Drama, the novel and 
verse were included in the survey. The function of the 
critic was to act as a guide and to keep the author up to 
the mark. The born writer however pursued his way 
regardless of the critic. Critics and criticised never forgot, 
the one a complaint or the other the reason of a complaint. 
One could only get one’s own back on the critic if the critic 
turned author. A prevalent weakness of the critic was to 
miss the central idea of a book. W. F. A. 


March 21st.—The Annual Dinner of the Circle at Ander- 
ton’s Hotel in Fleet Street has come and gone, but it has 
left behind memories of an evening delightful not only for 
its dinner but also for the “‘ fare ’’ which followed. 

As is usual on this occasion, the Chairman was the editor 
of THE Bookman, Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, who intro- 
duced the chief guest of the evening, Mr. Anthony Bertram, 
author of “‘ The Pool,” etc., and editor of ‘‘ Design for 
To-day.”’ Mr. Bertram took for his main theme the 
collaboration between art and industry. Whilst expressing 
his admiration for the work of William Morris, he said 
that Morris had gone somewhat astray in his attitude 
towards the machine. The hand-made article is only for 
the few because it is usually expensive. The machine is, 
or should be, evolved for the benefit of mankind, and man 
should so design his machine that it will produce an article 
of artistic beauty. ‘‘ There is nothing below the dignity 
of the artist,’’ said Mr. Bertram, ‘“‘ and the machine is 
simply a tool in his hands. Our social system to-day is 
largely based on the machine, and artists must work 
within the limitations of the machine.” 

Under the generic title of ‘‘ Is Broadcasting a Menace,” 
Jan Gordon, W. R. Calvert, T. W. Hill, Reginald Arkell 


Summer 


June 9th.—Visit to Syon House, conducted by Miss S. A. 
Coltar. 


June 30th.—Visit to Warley Place, Great Warley, by 
kind invitation of Miss Willmott, F.L.S. 


July 7th.—Dickensian Ramble—Gad’s Hill, Cobham, 
etc.—conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill. 


(who recited an impromptu poem on the subject), Conal 
O’Riordan, and Captain H. A. Jones spoke with feeling ond 
in no uncertain terms. From these speeches it would 
appear that broadcasting is hardly a menace, for one can so 
easily turn off the “ tap ”’ if the programme is unsuitable— 
that is assuming one has sufficient energy to do so! 
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April 11th.—Miss Clara Grant’s lecture on “‘ The High- 
brow Writer and the Lowbrow Reader, by a Midbrow,” 
brought the winter session to a close. Mr. G. B. Burgin 
presided, and the evening was spent with the children of 
Poplar, to whom Miss Grant has devoted so many years of 
self-sacrifice, and whose work in the East End is known 
to all readers of her popular book, “ Farthing Bundles.” 
She pointed out that a much simpler dictionary for children 
is required, and that there is a place for short books, and 
for short and simple biographies. ‘‘ The tragedy of a 
district like Poplar is that the people who get on get out,” 
said Miss Grant, whose vivid descriptive powers were 
greatly appreciated by the audience. 


April 14th.—By the kindness of the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, members of the Circle were privileged to visit 
Hatfield House. We were shown the galleried Great Hall, 
with the Ermine and Diana portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
contrasting so remarkably with the picture of Mary Queen 
of Scots—one of a number painted, it is said, to move the 
hearts of her judges. From the Grand Staircase we passed 
to the Chapel, the Armoury, the Long Gallery, King 
James’s Room, the Winter Drawing-Room and the Library. 
Curiosity was attracted by more than one relic of the Virgin 
Queen, and admiration aroused by the many beautiful 
pictures and the lovely vistas from the windows. There 
was time for only a peep at the gardens and the park, where 
spring was just touching the magnolias and daffodils were 
lifting their heads beside wild violets under the noble trees. 
We saw something of the ancient palace, and then, after 
tea at the hospitable old Red Lion Inn, visited the vener- 
able church of St. Etheldreda in time to see the setting 
sun gilding the beautiful chancel, which was afterwards 
floodlighted. Very interesting are the Salisbury and 
Brocket Chapels, with the elaborate tomb of Robert, the 
first Earl of Salisbury, and the cenotaph of the third 
Marquess. 


Programme 


July 21st.—Visit to Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden. Tea by kind invitation of Sir John and Lady 
Russell. 

September 
Crowsley. 

Applications for membership to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, Kent. 


1st.—Ramble, conducted by Mr. E. G. 


BRIGHTON 


Mr. J. D. Beresford, the novelist, was the lecturer at 
the opening meeting of this Circle, which was held at the 
King’s Apartments of the Royal Pavilion on Monday, 
March 12th, at 8 p.m. The room was packed to the doors 
by those anxious to hear the author of that interesting 
novel, ‘‘ The Camberwell Miracle,’’ on ‘‘ Faith Healing.” 
Those who had read the novel knew beforehand the gist 
of Mr. Beresford’s belief, and the close attention of the 
audience was the best proof not only of the interest of the 
subject but of the sincerity of the lecturer. It was lack 
of sufficient faith, he suggested, that had prevented the 
cure of his lameness, due to infantile paralysis at three 
years of age. We cannot perform a single muscular action 
without faith, although we are unaware of it. It is there 
nevertheless, and we could do nothing without it. The 
mind affects the functions of the body in a marvellous 
manner, and the differentiation between the functional 
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and the organic is purely a myth. He quoted in support 
of his statement the considered opinion of Dr. William 
Browne, the well-known alienist and nerve specialist. 
The mind can disarrange fundamentally not merely the 
functions, but the organs themselves. The power of faith 
in working a cure is much greater than the average person 
realises. Faith in a doctor, in a theory, in a specified 
course of treatment can work apparent miracles. The 
balance was in favour of the simple-minded, as knowledge 
and sophistication tend to weaken faith, whereas coloured 
water will work a cure where faith is strong and unquestion- 
ing. It is not so much a question of what you believe, 
as holding that belief firmly. In that fact lay the secret of 
miraculous cures throughout the ages, from the potions 
of witches and sorcerers to the healing touch of royalty 
for the disease called ‘‘ King’s Evil.”” Dr. W. G. Griggs 
was in the Chair, and he introduced the lecturer in a few 
well-chosen and sympathetic words. 
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NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Liberalism ’”’—Shaw satirizes Chesterton— 
The last Firbank—Eccentricities of genius 


welcome sound after the too familiar squeals 

of rival novelist-reviewers. One morning in 
May, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch emerged suddenly from 
his comparative seclusion to call Mr. T. S. Eliot to 
account for his last book, ‘‘ After Strange Gods.” 
“Q's” attack was so pointed and just that one is 
inclined to forget a long-standing grievance, and forgive 
him even that so singular a hash entitled ‘‘ The 
Oxford Book of English 
Verse.” It is true that Sir 


= De thunder of a genuine literary controversy is a 


sleeve to counter liberty of thought. It is suppression, 
tyranny, in one final word—force. Look around 
Europe to-day, and consider under what masks dogma 
is either feeling for or openly brandishing that weapon 
to cow the minds of free men, and ask yourselves if it 
be not our inherited duty to vindicate the tradition of 
that liberty which was the flag on the citadels of our 

fathers’ souls.” 
Admitting the sentimental rhetoric; admitting a 
certain misunderstanding of 


Arthur found himself in 
agreement with Mr. Eliot on 
the one point—the dislike 
of individuality in a writer— 
where most of us find our- 
selves in disagreement; but 
his lament that a critic so 
finely equipped as Mr. Eliot 
should be hardening into an 
oracular position, which can 
only end in ossification, will 
be widely endorsed. And 
even if one disagrees with 
his definition of “ liberalism ” 
(which Mr. Eliot has dis- 
covered to be the subsidiary 
root of all evil), there is 
something moving about his 
defence of it. 

“ Liberalism,” according to - 
“Q,” is “a habit of mind 
which exercises and claims to 
exercise, man’s right, on this 


sentries. 


IN OTHER JUNES... 


On a day of wind-driven leaves and light rain, 
de Balzac craned his neck at three or four thousand 
signboards in the streets of Paris, searching for a 
suitable name for a short-story character. 


Sheridan brought to a conclusion his negotiations 
with Garrick for the purchase of a half-share in 
Drury Lane Theatre for £35,000. 


Dickens picnicked on the river with two gigantic 
hampers and four Eton boys, finished the day with 
tea and rashers of bacon at a public-house, and came 
home rejoicing in a prodigious thunderstorm. 


Tolst6y was nearly captured and held to ransom 
by a band of Chechéniens, but was rescued by Cossack 


Francois Villon, with a priest companion, engaged 


in a dagger fight in the rue St. Jacques and killed 
Jean de Hardi, master of arts. 


Eliot’s actual position (for 
how can “liberalism,” by 
its nature, comprehend the 
real case for orthodoxy as 
the guarantee of liberty ?), 
these things needed saying. 
They have indeed been said 
often enough in the political 
sphere, but many people, 
otherwise intelligent, persist 
in regarding them as outside 
the scope of “literary” 
interests—still imagining that 
literature and politics are 
unconnected. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch will not be sus- 
pected of undue modernism 
or of political obsessions, and 
for them his word should 
carry weight. 

There is of course, from 
the literary point of view, 
G. U. another side to the ques- 
tion. It may be that “Q” 


planet in this mysterious 
universe, surrounded on all 
hands by ignorance, to lift some veil of that curtain 
if he can; in short, to think for himself.’’ Against 
this, Mr. Eliot would support dogma, ‘‘ which dogma, 
to be right dogma, is the priestly utterance of a 
particular offset of a particular branch of an historically 
fissaparous church.” 

“ For my part,” said Sir Arthur, “ I cannot see how 
anyone can study our English literature, for six centuries 
now a ‘ glory of our blood and state’ and yet a most 
“substantial thing,’ without feeling that in his blood 
and state this liberty of thought is not only tradition 
but a dominant tradition, web and woof; or fail to 
detect the sleight that would pass it off on us as 
bastard, to be no better than a sophism, offending 
fact, repulsive to the intelligence.’ He quoted Words- 
worth’s famous 


“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare ; the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held,” 


and commented: ‘“ Trite words, but as true to-day and 
imperative as when they were written. For what is the 
alternative ? The dirty trump card ever up dogma’s 


has not given sufficient con- 
sideration to the revaluation 
of certain writers which has been proceeding apace 
since the War. It is not enough these days to invoke the 
august names of Shakespeare and Milton (who would 
have hated each other) to silence opposition. Mr. 
Ezra Pound, in his new book, “ABC of Reading” 
(4s. 6d. ; Routledge), throws out a few straws to indi- 
cate the wind: “ As to the relative merits of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, English opinion has been bamboozled 
for centuries by a love of the stage, the glamour of the 
theatre, the love of bombastic rhetoric and of senti- 
mentalising over actors and actresses; these, plus the 
national laziness and unwillingness to make the least 
effort, have completely obscured the values. Chaucer 
had a deeper knowledge of life than Shakespeare. . . 
he had thought considerably about many things which 
Shakespeare had not very deeply considered. . . . No 
one will ever gauge or measure English poetry until 
they know how much of it, how full a gamut of its 
qualities, is already there on the page of Chaucer.” Mr. 
Pound concludes that it would be very rash to say that 
Shakespeare is a better poet than Chaucer, or that he 
knew as much about life. He admits however that 
Shakespeare was one of the greatest dramatists, “ along 
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with Ibsen and #schylus,” and that he was a technical 
master. ‘‘ The gross and utter stupidity and obtuse- 
ness of Milton was never more apparent than in his 
supercilious reference to ‘ Woodnotes wild.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pound’s new book is little more than an expan- 
sion of his provocative pamphlet, ‘‘ How to-Read ”’ ; it 
contains some acute incidental criticism and some useful 
classification ; it rides all the well known hobby-horses, 
from China to the Troubadours, and never lets one for- 
get that its author is an earnest American cosmopolitan. 
But on the whole it makes for righteousness, and 
it advances Alexander Boyd’s ‘“ Fra bank to bank, 
fra wood to wood I rin” as “the most beauti- 
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sacrifices.” 
sidering ? 
Another economist, J. A. Hobson, has contributed a 
valuable little book, Democracy ”’ (2s. 6d.; Bodley 
Head), to the many which have appeared lately on 
the present situation. Though mainly a political and 
sociological analysis, it sees in the increased knowledge 
of economic factors a civilising hope. ‘‘ The mad 
attempts of national governments to carry the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of their political relations into the field 
of industry and commerce, are beginning to furnish a 
liberal education in the elements of economic inter- 
nationalism.”’ 
“Young Oxford and War (6s. ; Selwyn & Blount) 
contains four statements 


Which is surely a point of view worth con- 


ful sonnet in the language’’—a judgment worth 
considering. 

Economics 

Reconsidered 


HE indefatigable Mr. 

G. D. H. Cole has 
collected, rewritten 

and added to several of 
his occasional essays, and 


Cole. 12s. 6d. 


** Democracy.”’ 
(Bodley Head.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Edith Olivier. 


published them as “Leaders of Europe.” 
*‘*Studies in World (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Economics’”’ (12s. 6d. ; CRITICISM 

Macmillan). At this time “ABC of Reading.” 


of day Mr. Cole needs no (Routledge.) 


recommendation. He is 


FICTION 
the most lucid of economic “ Under the Wheels.” 
writers for the layman 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(not excepting Mr. 
Keynes), and if he is 
frowned on by the 
orthodox, the gesture only 
deepens one’s suspicion 
that a branch of empirical 
speculation, which has 


HISTORY 
Laetitia Lyeil. 


Ts. 6d. Studio.””) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


Studies in World Economics.”’ 
(Macmillan.) 
By J. 


** The Eccentric Life of Alexander Cruden.” By 
12s. 6d. 


By Ezra Pound. 4s. 6d. 
“*Verlaine.’”’ By Harold Nicolson. 6s. (Constable.) 


A Mediaeval Chosen and edited by 
6d. 


“Elizabethan Pageantry.”’ 


“Short Stories, Scraps 
Bernard Shaw. 7s. 6d. 


on this burning topic by 
Michael Foot (a liberal), 
R. G. Freeman (a com- 
munist), Frank Hardie (a 
socialist) and Keith Steel- 
Maitland (a conservative). 
It is a useful compilation 
as providing the four 
antagonistic views in a 
small compass, and as 
.- showing not so much the 
views of young Oxford as 
those of old England. 
Another book on affairs 
in general that will be 
widely read is Herr Emil 
Ludwig’s “Leaders 
of Europe’’ (r8s.; 
Nicholson & Watson), 
which contains brilliant 
journalistic pen-pictures 
of Briand, Lloyd George, 
Masaryk, Motta, Mussolini, 
Nansen, Rathenau, Stalin 


By G. D. H. 


A. Hobson. 2s. 6d. 


(Faber & Faber.) 
By Emil Ludwig. 18s. 


By Jack Lawson, M.P. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 
By H. K. Morse. 


and Shavings.” B 
(Constable.) 


THEATRE 

“Elizabethan Plays.” Edited by Hazelton and “Shay 

science nor the dignity of Spencer. 15s. (Macmillan.) entertaining. Here and 

an art, has little right to by there are flashes of insight. 

speak of “orthodoxy” Press.) But on the whole they 

at all. leave an impression of 
His most valuable essay, 


“Towards a New Economic 

Theory,” contains, in addition to a brilliant analysis of 
the fundamental mistake common to both “ capitalist ”’ 
and “ Marxist ’’ economists, a cheering reflection for 
those who, like myself, were introduced in our adoles- 
cence to the mysteries of economics in the words: 
“Suppose you were on a desert island.’’ This always 
seemed such an odd foundation for the superstructure of 
the City of London. But now Mr. Cole assures us that 
**« Crusoe’ economists are, in fact, not a whit more unreal 
than the picture of a society in which the dominant 
system is that of the exchange of products by free 
individual producers. A Crusoe society—if that is not 
a contradiction in terms—can exist on a desert island ; 
but the society of purely individual free exchangers 
never was on earth. ... The basic problem for a 
socialist economy is, like Crusoe’s problem, simply that 
of discovering the best practicable distribution of the 
available productive resources ; and this problem has 
to be faced, as it had to be faced by Crusoe, not in terms 
of money costs, but directly in terms of efforts and 


superficiality and, were 
the author not so well 
known, would hardly attain popularity. 


Bernard Shaw’s Short Stories 


“ €E HORT Stories, Scraps and Shavings,” by Bernard 
Shaw, which originally appeared in the limited 
collected edition, has now been published in the 

standard 7s. 6d. edition and the ‘‘ Black Girl’ added to 

it. The chef d’euvre however is “A Glimpse of the 

Domesticity of Franklyn Barnabas,” with the dialogue 

which was not allowed to intrude itself into ‘‘ Back to 

Methuselah ”’ and its brilliant caricature of Chesterton as 

““Immenso Champernoon”’: ‘‘ Though everything gets 

broken, you cannot break the thinnest glass goblet with- 

out striking it against a fixed object. You cannot break 
it by striking it against a butterfly ” ; and “ A bad penny 
is nailed to the counter. Now it is the chief glory and 
peculiar quality of the hearthstone that you cannot nail 
anything to it. Also that though you can stand by it, 
you cannot fall by it without getting your head under 
the grate’’; and ‘‘ She undoubtedly believed that it 


PARDONABLE CONFUSION 


by Thomas Derrick 


"Excuse mne> do caine under FICTI ON 


Non the oontta ‘BIOGRAPHY We aSSure you : 


{ 


A wood engraving by John Farleigh 
ve: From “ Short Stories,” by Bernard Shaw (Constable) 


was the key of this house when she gave it me. It is 
symbolically the key of your house. Actually, now that 
I look at it, I believe it is the key of mine.” 

Mr. Shaw never followed up the adventures of 
Immenso. Is it too late to hope that he will, and 
bequeath to this generation a great—and necessary— 
satire ? 


A Posthumous Firbank 
T is difficult to know whether an admiration for the 
work of Ronald Firbank is a pose or a phase. He 
had, as one famous author remarked, “ such a tiny 
talent.”” It is certain that the delight in anticipation of 
“ The Artificial Princess’ (6s.; Duckworth) was not 
fulfilled in the reading of it. It may be because much of it 
—it was written in 1914—was used to better advantage 
in later works; it may be that literary values have 
changed so rapidly since his death that his sophisticated 
insouciance is less a delightful escape than an irritating 
anachronism ; it may merely be—alarming thought ! 
that one’s arteries are hardening. It is true that here 
and there is the authentic Firbank touch: “ The 
Queen had a passion for motoring. She would motor 
for hours and hours with her crown on; it was quite 
impossible to mistake her,” but it only provokes the 
reflection that these days we have our Soglow. So for 
those who are not acquainted with Firbank’s talent, 
I do not advise ‘‘ The Artificial Princess” as an 
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introduction—‘ The Flower Beneath the Foot ” 
or “‘ Sorrow in Sunlight,” or even the inimitable 
“Concerning the Eccentricities of Cardinal 
Pirelli,” are better for that purpose—while those 
who have already enjoyed them, no prospect 
of disillusion will deter from purchasing this 
posthumous trifle. 

Sir Coleridge Kennard, in the introduction, 
records that one night he, a friend, and an old 
family butler were motoring from Cambridge 
where they had been visiting Firbank, when 
he “‘ missed the road and ran into a village duck- 
pond, where the car, fixed firmly in the mud, 
refused to move. There was nothing to do 
but to wait for help. It was a fine night and the 
stars shone brightly, so perforce we gazed at 
them. 

““Tsn’t that the Milky Way?’ the butler 
ventured at last. 

‘““* The Milky Way ?’ we replied. ‘ Certainly 
not! That is the dust falling from the feet of 
Saint Rose de Lima as she rises to Heaven.’ As 
the old man’s feet were dangling in the water, I 
do not know whether he appreciated this 
reflection of Ronald Firbank’s spell.” 

On one’s attitude to the butler, I feel, 
depends one’s respect for Firbank’s works. 


Pitiable Brother ”’ 
ARTICULARLY welcome is the cheap 
reprint of Harold Nicolson’s “ Verlaine ” 
(6s.; Constable), which was originally 
published thirteen years ago. In spite of later 
works it still forms, I think, the best introduc- 
tion in English to the French poet. Mr. Nicolson 
is just without being over-enthusiastic, and 
critical without losing sympathy. On the 
other hand, the book is unfair to Rimbaud, 
whom Mr. Nicolson obviously dislikes very much, 
One has too the uneasy feeling that his objection 
is to the scallywag—the “large, red-fisted boy, with 
the filthy hair that hung down lank between his 
shoulders, the snub nose and damp, fleshy mouth, the 
insulting manners, the enormous appetite ’—and that 
this feeling blinds him to the fact that Rimbaud at 
eighteen was incomparably a greater poet than Verlaine ; 
that indeed Verlaine’s main use in the scheme of things 
may have been merely to provoke Rimbaud to poetry. 
Mr. Nicolson, for instance, refers to Rimbaud’s “‘ fierce 
little etching of contempt for Verlaine ’’ in the “ Vaga- 
bonds ”’ of ‘‘ Les Illuminations’; but when the piece 
is considered as a whole, it is not contempt for his 
‘‘ pitiable brother ’’ which is the dominant impression. 
And it is a pity that Mr. Nicolson has omitted the last 
unforgettable anecdote of Rimbaud’s life, when para- 
lysed, defeated, racked with incredible pain, he crossed 
Paris on his way to die at Marseilles. As his cab rolled 
along he “‘ saw an officer in uniform, and greeted his 
splendour with a derisive yell of laughter—the last 
defiance the ex-tramp, ex-outlaw, ex-deserter was to 
throw at the forces of law and order. Then he sank 
back into his corner, and from that moment knew 
nothing, remembered nothing but his pain.” 
If Mr. Nicolson’s book introduces anyone afresh to this 
strange pair of geniuses, it should in fairness be supple- 
mented by Edward Sackville-West’s ‘“‘ The Apology of 
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Arthur Rimbaud,” and Edith Sitwell’s introduction 
to Miss Rootham’s translation of some of “Les 
Iluminations.”” To Mr. Nicolson, Rimbaud was Ver- 
Jaine’s evil genius ; Miss Sitwell far more truly remarks : 
“J see no reason to believe this. Verlaine’s evil genius 
was absinthe, and that tragic creature, who had a child- 
like love of God and the nature of a moral cripple, 
needed no seventeen-year-old boy to bind him to that 
genius.” 


Alexander Cruden—Eccentric 
HE strange exploits of Verlaine and Rimbaud in 
T Camden Town and other places have about them 
an interest deriving from the essential greatness of 
the pair. The eccentricities of the compiler of the 
colossal concordance to the Bible are on a somewhat 
different plane. Nevertheless in ‘“‘ The Eccentric Life of 
Alexander Cruden” (12s. 6d.; Faber & Faber) Miss 
Edith Olivier does contrive to give life to her subject. 
His confinement in various lunatic asylums, his morality 
campaigns, his fantastically unfortunate love-affairs, his 
aptitude for persistent pestering (sometimes for selfish, 
sometimes for unselfish ends) make a personality of a 
man who is merely a name. Perhaps the name was 
more honoured in his own time than it is to-day, for 
even in Newgate Yard “ the gentleman that published 
the Concordance to the Bible’’ found that it acted 
as a talisman. 


A Foot-note to Elizabeth 

“ fF" LIZABETHAN PAGEANTRY ” (7s. 6d. ; Studio) 
forms an admirable tail-piece to the veritable 
library of books on Elizabeth and her reign which 

have been or are to be published this year, the four 

hundredth anniversary of her birth. It includes most of 

the well known portraits of Elizabethan worthies, and 

many not so well known. Among the latter, the lovely 


They rode out of Exeter to Londonward for the needs of the city 
From “ Medieval Post-Bag,” by Laetitia Lyell (Jonathan Cape) 


Miniature by Isaac Oliver, Windsor Castle 
Reproduced by the gracious permission of His Majesty the King 
From “ Elizabethan Pageantry,” by H. K. Morse (Studio) 


Clouet portrait of Elizabeth’s suitor, le Duc d’Alencon, 
must be mentioned, since it corrects vividly the usual 
impression of him as an unattractive hunchback. The 
compiler, H. K. Morse, has most 
ingeniously selected contemporary 
descriptions of modes and manners 


to accompany each plate. For the 
portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, for 
instance, Stubbes’s “‘ Anatomy of 
Abuses ”’ is requisitioned: ‘‘ They 
have also boothose which are to be 
wondered at; for they be of the 
fynest cloth that may be got... 
yet this is bad enough to were next 
their gresie boots. And would to 
God this weare all; but (o phy for 
shame !) they must be wrought all 
over, from the gartering place 
upward, with needle work.” 

Another book of other days, of 
interest to a wider circle than that of 
historical students, is “‘ A Medieval 
Post-Bag,”’ chosen and edited by 
Laetitia Lyell (10s. 6d.; Jonathan 
Cape), in which a collection of letters 
from various sources give a picture 
of life in the England of the 
Middle Ages. Miss Lyell’s intro- 
duction is a fine piece of historical 
writing, and the correspondents 
she has chosen are invariably 
entertaining. 
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lI—THE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


HE success of Many Cargoes, which was rejected by 
several publishers before being accepted by the 
discerning Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, was not at 

first sensational. Probably not more than one thousand 
copies of the first edition were published in November, 
1896, and a second edition was not called for till the next 
year. Yet by 1899, when it was taken over by Messrs. 
Methuen, twenty-four editions had appeared. It is now 
one of the world’s most popular books, and has attained 
the classic dignity of inclusion in the Readers’ Library at 
sixpence. In England it is available in six shilling, two 
shillings and sixpence, one shilling and sixpence, and six- 
penny editions; and in Braille. One of the greatest 
tributes to the book that I have heard is that of two blind 
piano-tuners, whose favourite reading it is. Translations 
have been made into almost every written language. It 
has always been a great favourite in America, where it was 
first published in 1897, and where the first illustrated 
edition appeared in 1903, with drawings by E. W. Kemble. 
This book is particularly elusive, and is the only important 
gap in my own collection. Mr. Jacobs has never been a 
friend of signed editions, but in a weak moment (as he 
himself slyly suggests) he agreed to sign one thousand slips 
for insertion in a limited American edition. The business 
of writing his signature so many times was troublesome 
and terrifying, especially to one (as witness the facsimile 
page reproduced with the first instalment) whose calligraphy 
is not especially fluent ; and he admits that many of the 
slips were spoiled. Certainly this particular edition, 
issued by the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York 
about 1902 (the book is undated and they have no recollec- 
tion or record of it), is extremely scarce and it was three 
years before I obtained my own copy. The book is bound 
in a light brown silky cloth, with the signed certificate of 
limitation pasted inside the front cover. The edition is 
the seventh American ; but whether the signed copies are 
part or whole of the seventh edition I cannot say. The 
first English illustrated edition, with coloured half-tones 
by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen (the best of Mr. Jacobs’s 
many illustrators), was published by Messrs. Methuen in 
1912, in a large octavo edition of about two thousand 
copies. This was not very successful commercially, and 
about half of the sheets were issued in a less expensive 
style of binding, the most notable distinction between the 
two styles being that the earlier binding has JIilustrated 
By Maurice Greiffenhagen on the spine, this statement 
being absent in the second binding. 

There are two states of the first edition of Many Cargoes 
which call for mention. In what I believe is the earlier 
issue there is mo inserted catalogue of Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen’s publications. In the later issue, as also in the 
second edition (1897), this catalogue is always present. 

After the success of Many Cargoes, Mr. Jacobs’s work 
appeared in most of the leading popular magazines, includ- 
ing Pearson’s and the Windsor; and then Mr. George 
Newnes, who had bought two stories for his curious and 
short-lived periodical, the Million, partly printed in crude 
colours, and I believe one of the earliest experiments with 
the use of colour in popular journalism, published A Safety 
Match in the Strand Magazine of February, 1898. Thus 
began an association between author and magazine only 
rivalled by that of Conan Doyle with the Sherlock Holmes 
series in the same monthly; for with one or two excep- 
tions, all of Mr. Jacobs’s stories and novels since 1898 have 
made their bow in the Strand. 

Many Cargoes was issued in the familiar orange-brown 
cloth, which we have come to associate with books by 
W. W. Jacobs, from which his publishers departed during 
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the War years and to which they show no signs of return- 
ing. The only other instance of the use of this particular 
shade of signature-binding is on the books of Lieut.-Colonel 
W. P. Drury, whose popular naval tales were all originally 
published in a cloth of the same shade as Many Cargoes, 
and with the same combination of pictorial front cover 
and spinal panel design. 

In 1897 Messrs. C. A. Pearson published The Skipper’s 
Wooing and The Brown Man’s Servant in one volume. 
The former was Mr. Jacobs’s first published long story {it 
had appeared serially from July to September in the 
Windsor Magazine), and the latter was his first important 
The book was issued in green art 
vellum, which technical description, although high-sound- 
ing, categorises a cheap variety of book-cloth which has 
little resemblance to vellum. There are critics who deplore 
the use of these exact technical terms in connection with 
bibliography, and I have been assured several times that 
I shall only bore the few remaining interested participants 
in ‘this book-collecting game’’ if I interlard my notes 
with technical terms. Yet these same critics smile on 
me when, in my criminal ignorance of terminology, I speak 
of the “ left-hand side of the boat as it comes toward you” 
or “‘ the things you screw the wires down with ”’ of a wireless 
set. I have been especially taken to task for describing 
the cloth of A Master of Craft as ‘‘ Winterbottom’s grey- 
green art vellum P.” My critic maintained that it con- 
veyed nothing except a colour to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred collectors. But the business of a collation is to 
convey to the reader a description complete enough for 
him to construct a visual and tactual image of the book. 
If it does not do this (and it rarely does), it has failed in 
its purpose. If you happen to know what Winterbottom’s 
art vellum P looks like (and you will if you examine a 
copy of A Master of Craft or W. H. Davies’s New Poems), 
you should be able to get a clear image of the book by 
adding the details of colour and blocking which the collation 
supplies. This is by way of being an appeal for a tighten- 
ing-up of our bibliographical terminology, and incidentally 
this is a subject on which I should like the opportunity of 
breaking into print at some time or other. 


I have wandered some way from The Skipper’s Wooing, 
which by the way appeared in its later editions in Winter- 
bottom’s art vellum P, which differs from an ordinary art 
vellum in that the grain of the latter is fairly uniform 
and rather like a closely-woven buckram, while the Winter- 
bottom’s art vellum P has a pattern rather like the weave 
of a rough tweed in appearance, although the cloth is quite 
smooth. The Skipper’s Wooing is very similar in format 
to Mr. H. G. Wells’s The Invisible Man, which was issued 
by the same publisher at the same price within a day or 
two of it. The execrable quality of the binding and paper 
of the first edition (this poverty of format was ameliorated 
in the later editions) makes it the most difficult of all 
Mr. Jacobs’s first editions to procure in really fine condition 
in its earliest state. 


The four states that I have noticed, given in their ap- 
parent order of issue, are distinguished thus: (a) front 
cover blocked with lettering in upper-case from type 
(incidentally from the type used for the titles in the list 
of contents. The author’s name is about one-tenth of an 
inch high. There is no inserted catalogue; (b) blocking 
identical with (a), but there is an inserted eight-page 
catalogue dated Autumn, 1897, in which appears an 
excerpt from a review of the book which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph on the day of publication. This makes 
the placing of these two states obvious; (c) blocked on 
the upper side with larger and more legible lettering in 
a fancy style which rather suggests the use of brasses. It 
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is the same style of lettering as used on The Invisible Man. 
The author’s name is in upper- and lower-case, the capitals 
of which are nearly three times as high as the corresponding 
lettering of (a) and (b). Since the subsequent editions 
issued by Messrs. Pearson in this format all have this style 
of binding, and since Mr. Jacobs’s own copy has the style 
of (a) and (0), this placing should need no more defence. 
This state occurs with and without the inserted advertise- 
ment, and I can see no adequate reason for preferring one 
to the other. When taken over by Messrs. Methuen about 
1900 it was clothed in the orange-brown signature cloth. 
The American edition was published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York about six weeks after the 
English edition, and is a much more presentable piece of 
book-production. 

Sea Urchins was published by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen 
in a companion format to Many Cargoes, in October, 1898. 
As far as I can determine, it has no variants of state or 
issue. It has however one amusing peculiarity that was 
not noticed until several editions had been published. 
The barefooted sailor-boy on the front cover has his feet 
on the wrong legs, so that his big toes appear on the outside 
of his feet. The mistake is evidently not the artist’s but 
the block-maker’s ; for with the elimination or alteration 
of a white line, which is necessary to the preparation of the 
blocking brass, the boy returns to the normal. The 
American edition, published simultaneously with the 
English edition by the Frederick A. Stokes Co (for by this 
time Mr. Jacobs had become as popular in America as in 
England), causes some confusion among American collectors. 
It was issued with the changed title, More Cargoes (which 
presumably the publishers thought would be a better 
follow-up title to the successful Many Cargoes); and 
consequently American collectors frequently apply to their 
booksellers for the first English edition of More Cargoes, 
and I have several times been asked by both American 
and English booksellers for this title. It is the only volume 
by Mr. Jacobs in which the English and American titles 
differ ; but in some English authors, for example Arnold 
Bennett, this confusion constantly occurs. Sea Urchins is 
quite difficult to obtain in fine condition, but since there 
is still very little knowledge among collectors and book- 
sellers of the comparative scarcities and values of the 
various books, it may still be bought quite cheaply by 
comparison with the prices asked for Many Cargoes, which 
is rapidly becoming a very elusive “ high-spot.” 

Mr. Jacobs’s work has so rarely appeared in book form 
in company of that of other authors, that the one or two 
instances are worth mentioning. The first appearance of 
the story, Over the Side, in book form is in a boys’ book, 
Peril and Prowess, published by W. & R. Chambers in 
1899. This book is additionally interesting for the inclu- 
sion of Conan Doyle’s first periodical publication, The 
Mystery of Sasassa Valley. A companion volume which 
contains The Madness of Mr. Lister, by Mr. Jacobs, and 
another Conan Doyle story, The Surgeon of Gaster Fell, was 
published in the next year under the title of Venture and 
Valour. The actual first editions of these books are dated 
and in vari-coloured bevelled cloth bindings with elaborately 
decorated covers. Reprints which bear a superficial appear- 
ance to the first editions are undated and printed on much 
thinner paper. Except for contributions to charitable 
annuals or collections, these are the only two instances I 


can trace of Mr. Jacobs’s work making its début in company 
with that of other authors. 


His next published book was also his first full-length 
novel. With this book began his long association with 
Mr. Will Owen, the illustrator—an association that has 
delighted millions of readers of the Strand. The first 
edition of A Master of Craft was published in New York 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. (January 9th, 1900). The 
English edition was published nine months later by Methuen 
(September a5th, 1900). The reason for this seems to be 
that the novel ran serially in the Strand from May, 1899 
until April, 1900, and consequently publication in book 
form was held up until its serial appearance was completed. 
Since there was no serial publication in America the objec- 
tion did not arise. It is interesting to note that the chapter 
heading on page 1 reads “ A Master of Craft/by/W. W. 
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Jacobs/,”” which strongly suggests that a not very intelli- 
gent printer set the book from the printed proofs of the 
magazine version. The printer’s imprint of the English 
edition states that the book is printed from American 


plates ; but the English printer has reset the preliminaries, . 


this being necessitated by the addition of a list of illustra- 
tions (which of course were not ready for the American 
edition), and removed the author’s name from the first 
chapter heading. He has also furnished the book with 
signatures, the omission of which is a particularly irritating 
feature of American book-production of this period. 
Although our friends across the ocean are streets ahead of 
us in book-making for general commercial purposes at the 
present time, they have been guilty of some pretty terrible 
crimes in production in the past. Three thousand copies 
of the first American edition were printed and, although 
it is possibly fairly common over there, I have seen only 
one copy. It is bound in dark blue ribbed cloth, heavily 
(to break down the grain of the cloth) blocked in gold and 
black, with a square vignette on the front cover in gold 
and blue and light-brown. The spine carries a telescope 
and rope in the same colours. All edges are cut close. The 
end-papers and sheets are cream-laid paper. 

The English edition is bound in our (by now I hope) 
old friend Winterbottom’s grey-green art vellum P, with 
panel designs on front cover and spine by Will Owen in 
orange and black, and lettered on the front cover in the 
same colours and on the spine in gold and black. I have 
personally seen no other inserted catalogue in the first 
English edition that a forty-eight-page Methuen list 
dated August, 1900, in which the book is announced as a 
forthcoming publication. “Mr. G. H. Fabes, the well- 
known writer on modern first editions, has told me of 
copies carrying November and other advertisements. 
Eight thousand copies of the first edition were printed and 
sold; and I have seen a copy of the second edition pub- 
lished in the same year with November advertisements, 
so that it is quite possible that the tail-end of the first 
edition had a catalogue with this later date. It is late in 
the day to remark on the antediluvian attitude of those who 
still prefer a nineteenth edition of a book published in the 
country of the author’s origin to the first edition published 
in Boston (Mass.) or Calcutta, but unfortunately they still 
exist, and with lusty voices sing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia ’’ and 
shout ‘‘ Buy British,”’ vigorously waving their Union Jacks. 

With the fifth edition Messrs. Methuen reverted to the 
orange-brown signature cloth. In passing I may mention 
that the plethora of detail in connection with Messrs. 
Methuen’s publications is due to their delightful courtesy 
and valuable assistance. Their kindness almost makes 
bibliography too easy—almost. 

The first edition of Light Freights, published by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. on September 13th, 1901, is the most 
atractive in format of all the Jacobs books (see reproduction 
of cover design). It is in grained light-green art vellum 
blocked with white foil and blue-grey ink. Only a coloured 
plate could show the book at its best, but the imaginative 
may be able to reconstruct the design. The illustrations by 
Will Owen and W. S. Stacey are printed in sepia and, save 
for the frontispiece, are the same as in the London edition, 
except that four other illustrations by W. S. Stacey in- 
cluded in the London edition are not in this edition. The 
book has no signatures, but is composed of one gathering 
of four leaves and twenty of eight leaves. The book is 
extremely scarce in fine condition, and I have seen only 
three copies, one of which was imperfect. I have failed 
to discover how many copies were printed, but the edition 
would certainly not be less than the three thousand copies 
of A Master of Craft issued by the F. A. Stokes Co. 

The English edition was published one month later 
(October 14th, 1901) by Messrs. Methuen in an edition of 
ten thousand copies in the orange-brown signature cloth. 
The cover design by Will Owen shows a man standing by 
a capstan displaying a “ light freight’ (two small fishes). 
The frontispiece and the illustrations facing pages 15, 100 
and 288, by W. S. Stacey, were not reproduced in the New 
York edition. The inserted advertisements afford an 
interesting example of the dangers of bibliographical 
deduction from inserted advertisements. Mr. Jacobs’s 
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advance copy has, in common with most other copies of the 
first English edition that I have examined, advertisements 
dated July, 1901. But when, in pursuance of my usual 
routine in the investigation of a book, I examined copies 
_ of later editions, I found that the second and third editions 
carried a list dated April, 1901. This led me to suspect the 
existence of a later state of the first edition with these 
advertisements of an earlier date; for it was a reasonable 
assumption that the July advertisements had run out, 
and that since the prepared cases demanded the inclusion 
of this fairly bulky forty-eight-page catalogue, earlier cata- 
logues that remained on hand were used to supply the 
deficiency. Again, it was unlikely that the advertise- 
ments ran Out precisely at the close of the first printing, so 
the assumption that copies existed with the earlier advertise- 
ments seemed justifiable. Almost two years after I began 
the search for it, I found a copy of the first English edition 
with the April catalogue. This perhaps tedious account 
is proof, then, of the inefficacy of the quite general rule-of- 
thumb method that is applied to books with variously 
dated catalogues, of preferring the earlier date. Nine 
times out of ten this rule may suffice; but I could offer 
several other examples where the collector would err in 
preferring the earliest form of several dated catalogues. 

There is one other peculiarity of the London Light 
Freights which calls for attention, but about which I am 
chary of being dogmatic. The illustrations are normally 
black-and-white ; but I have seen two copies with sepia 
illustrations, although not of so decided a sepia as those 
in the American edition. These sepia plates only occur 


in conjunction with the July advertisements, and this, 
together with the fact that the American edition had sepia 
plates, might be used to argue the priority of the copies 
with sepia illustrations over the copies with black-and-white. 
So there would be three states of the first English edition : 


(1) sepia illustrations and July catalogue ; 
(2) black-and-white illustrations and July catalogue ; 
(3) black-and-white illustrations and April catalogue. 
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At Sunwich Port and Dialstone Lane, both published by 
Messrs. George Newnes, run the American Light Freights 
very close for the honour of the most attractive format. 
At Sunwich Port was published in May, 1902, in a neutral 
coloured cloth blocked across the upper side and spine 
with a continuous riverside scene in chocolate, pink, lavender 
and terra-cotta. The sky is in light blue on the spine but 
lavender on the upper side, and this curious discrepancy 
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in a continuous design was corrected in later issues and 
impressions of the first edition, and in the later editions. 
In the earlier issues of the first edition the end-papers are 
elaborately decorated with an arabesque design of ships, 
birds and grape-vines. In later issues of the first edition, 
and later impressions, the end-papers are plain. The 
decorated style of end-papers is a house-style, and I have 
found it on several other books published about this time 
by Messrs. Newnes. 

Thus there are three states of the first edition, the 
placings of which are corroborated by examination of 
contemporary Newnes publications and of second and 
later editions of the book : 


(1) decorated end-papers, lavender on front cover, 
light blue on spine ; 

(2) plain ends but cover design as in (1) ; 

(3) plain ends and light blue on front cover and spine. 


This first edition bears the date 1902 on the title, and in 
the next year Messrs. Newnes issued another edition, with 
no notice that it was a new edition, in the orange-brown 
signature cloth, at three shillings and sixpence (the 1902 
edition was six shillings). This edition is blocked on the 
front cover with a ship medallion design in relief and white 
foil, and because it is in the signature cloth and bears no 
notice of reprinting, it is frequently offered as a first edition. 
The title page is plainly dated MDCIII. Quite recently I 
received a clearance catalogue offering this edition at 
twelve shillings. 
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The first English edition was already published at Whit- 
sun, 1902 (I have not been able to establish the exact date) ; 
but Whitsun came in the first week of May, and the first 
American edition was published on May 22nd by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Jacobs’s advance copy agrees 
with my description of the first issue, as does one of my 
own copies, which carries an inscription dated Whitsun, 
1902. The illustrations are by Will Owen and appeared 
during the serial publication in the Strand. Because the 
light neutral-coloured cloth becomes quickly soiled, and 
the delightful but delicate inks of the design readily fade, 
At Sunwich Port is a very difficult book to obtain in fine 
condition. 


The Lady of the Barge is the last of the three books which 
were first published in America. It was issued by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co in New York on October 2nd, 1902, and 
in London by Harper Bros. on October 27th, 1902. The 
setting of the English edition is the same as that of the 
American, and is a typical American lay-out, the title 
page being set within a frame with rules breaking it up 
into compartments—a common feature of American 
typography of the period. The New York edition is in 
fawn art vellum blocked in black, white, light green and 
light blue. The front cover carries a modification of the 
frontispiece illustration by Maurice Greiffenhagen, who 
together with J. F. Sullivan was responsible for the illustra- 
tions of this book. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s illustrations to 
the famous story, The Monkey’s Paw, which comes in this 
book, are I think the best that have been made for any 
of Mr. Jacobs’s stories. All edges are cut close and the 
end-papers are of cream-wove paper. I am told by the 
publishers that there was a light brown dust-jacket printed 
in black, but I have not seen it. 

There are two states of this book, and I have had no 
real opportunity of proving the priority of one over the 
other; for I have seen only two copies and these differed 
in the following respects. The one which I am tempted 
to describe as the earlier, because it is almost three milli- 
metres taller in binding and sheets, has the imprint disposed 
on the spine thus: Dopp, Meap &/Company/, and is 
printed on cream-wove paper. The shorter format has 
the imprint disposed thus: Dopp, Mrap,/& Company/, 
and is printed on cream-laid paper. I have found several 
signs of worn type in this latter state. 

In common with other American books of the period, it 
is cased without the use of bands or cords, and even with 
the most careful handling cracks at the joints and breaks 
loose in its sections. It is therefore extremely difficult to 
obtain in really fine condition. 

The English edition was clothed in the orange-brown 
signature cloth with a different but similar cover design, 
and has, as far as I know, no peculiarities of state or issue. 
Except for the inclusion of a preliminary leaf with a list of 
books ‘‘ By the same author ’”’ on the reverse ;_ the furnish- 
ing of signatures; and the changed publisher’s and 
printer’s imprints, the sheets are identical in appearance 
with those of the American edition. 

Odd Craft, published by Messrs. Newnes on November 4th, 
1903, is the most common of all the Jacobs first editions, 
and this because the book was issued for two years in the 
original format and without date or any sign of reprinting. 
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To the careful observer, however, signs of wearing of type 
in the later issues are easily discernible, and this phenomenon 
is best seen in the leaders of the contents page, which in 
the earlier states of the book are composed of regular tiny 
rules but in later printings become battered and worn, so 
that they resemble in many cases badly shaped points. 
This analogy to print-collecting, using “state ’’ as the 
print-describer uses it, is particularly useful and happy 
in this instance, where the only guide to the time of issue 
of the book is the “ state ”’ of the type. 


It was issued in the orange-brown signature cloth, with 
a signed design on the upper side by Will Owen of an “ odd 
craft ’’ in the person of an old sailor with a wooden leg and 
a hook-arm. The first American edition was published 
two days later than the English edition, and carries seventy- 
one illustrations by Will Owen printed on the sheets of the 
book, as against the sixteen printed on art paper and tipped 
in, of the English edition; it is therefore of particular 
interest to the many admirers of Mr. Owen’s very 
humorous line. Both the advance copies owned by 
Mr. Jacobs and Mr. J. B. Pinker show the text in the 
perfect state that I associate with the earliest issue of 
the book. 


Dialstone Lane, published by Messrs. Newnes in 
November, 1904, is yet another example of a very charming 
cover design. The front cover is almost filled with a 
representation of a village high street done in brown on 
the fawn art vellum of the binding, and with the title 
and the roofs and bricks of the houses in orange and the 
sky in pale blue. The backstrip carries the title in orange 
and a panel design in orange and light blue. The rest of 
the lettering on the book is in the brown used for the 
outline of the design on the front. The frontispiece is 
tipped in on art paper, the other illustrations being on 
the sheets of the book. All are by Will Owen. 


I have seen one copy of the book which varies from this 
description. The parts described as orange above are 
in reddish-brown, and the lettering and frame on the 
spine are green. This copy bears an inscription dated 
November 6th, 1904, and must have been a very early 
issue. Mr. Jacobs’s own copy, in which he has written 
the date, November 12th, 1904, agrees with the copies first 
described. The variant is at present an isolated sport, 
and there does not seem to be enough evidence to make 
any decision about its priority. There is a misprint—The 
Lady anv the Barge—on the verso of the half-title in both 
states of the book and, as far as I know, this was not 
corrected during the printing of the first edition. Like 
At Sunwich Port, Dialstone Lane becomes easily soiled, 
and is therefore rare in fine condition. It was taken over 
by Messrs. Methuen and issued in the signature cloth 
without date or bibliographical notice (an unusual practice 
for this firm). The book was apparently printed from the 
stereos used by Messrs. Newnes; for the same advertise- 
ments (some of them by this time no longer accurate as to 
price) occur, and imperfections in the text of the original 
edition are still observable. This book usually carries a 
Methuen catalogue dated 1910. The American edition 
was issued on November 12th, 1904, by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

(To be continued) 


CERVANTES AND THE MAGICIANS. By Roger 
Boutet de Monvel. Rendered into English by 
A. William Ellis. Illustrations by Dudley Tennant. 
9s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Ellis has done more than translate this Life of 
Cervantes from the French of M. de Monvel. He has 
expanded it from forty thousand words to nearly twice 
that length. No very good reason is brought forward for 
this dangerous treatment, but it is the result that must be 
judged. The book is charming to read, and there was room 
for it. The magicians who malignantly pursued the fancy 
of Don Quixote are here imagined as plaguing Cervantes 


himself. And the remorseless tale of misfortunes which 
makes up the life-story of the greatest genius of the Spanish 
race might well suggest to the most stubborn rationalist 
the influence of supernatural powers. Even his few strokes 
of good luck—the meeting with his first patron and the 
extraordinary failure of the Moors to kill him in captivity— 
had something of the miraculous about them. But 
“Cervantes and the Magicians” is not a fairy-story. It 
is a serious but lightly-written biography of a very 
great man. The excellent illustrations by Mr. Dudley 
Tennant make the book doubly attractive. 


Francis Watson 
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OLD LAMPS THAT ARE NEW 
by Oswell Blakeston 


N artist will put into his poem, if it is to be genuine, 
A all that he himself is to the date of production ; the 
level of value at this point is the same for any complete 
man, whether a Greek, an Elizabethan, or a Stone Age or a 
modern. No critic regards seriously the shrill champions 
of self-styled modernism who proclaim that nothing matters 
unless it is ‘‘ new”; that is too naive when we know that 
the arts are our storehouse of values. But there are also 
the rock-of-ages traditionalists who loudly discourage con- 
temporary artists because they hold that everything worth 
while has been done perfectly in the past, and they believe 
that it is impossible to do anything new in the arts besides 
eccentric things; so it sometimes becomes necessary to 
repeat the elementary statement that there is a technical 
accomplishment best suited to the particular presentation 
of a personality. The Stone Age man, who had the 
feelings, had not the technique to express them and pass 
them on. 

A successful artist possesses the technique, or is clever 
enough to choose the right technique from those available ; 
sometimes the successful artist is also a great person, and 
then appear the great classic works of art; sometimes the 
great person is a bad technician, makes mistakes, but still 
somehow stumbles out as being a person. We find clues 
often in the handling of tones and so forth that emerge 
through pages and pages of dull, awkward stuff, which may 
even at first glance appear meretricious stuff. This is not 
to say that a genuine man using frayed methods may not 
be hampered from saying what he has in him to say, and 
a man whose hands have been cut off may find it difficult 
to write long epics, unless there are willing helpers. 

Now the sensitive person of to-day naturally uses a 
language that other people will understand, and avoids 
clichés (however eternally true), because they give a false 
impression that he has accepted them at second-hand and 
not lived through to them; all the collected and pre- 
existing experience passing through him comes out in his 
work as a new organisation of the relationships between 
things. Here incidentally is the justification of going on, 
because organisations can be new, just as no two faces are 
alike. On the other hand it is absolutely and utterly 
impossible for the artist to form anything ‘“‘ new” but 
organisations ; the real question is—does the new organisa- 
tion stand up, or are there faults and flaws in it ? 

Naturally, imitators and reproducers are not any good ; 
but imitation and reproduction are just as often of the 
latest thing out—in fact more often. The critic cannot 
get unbalanced by the word “‘new” used emotively ; 
for is there anything ‘“‘ old” anyway, and is not every 
stimulus different from another, and therefore a “‘ new ” 
thing ? Or if the stimulus is not new, except that a sun 
has risen and set on it, then the entity stimulus-response 
is a new thing, and it is very doubtful whether that entity 
can be broken up except in words. 

By an exercise of language though, the quality of “‘ new- 
ness’? can be filtered out. When the champions of 
modernism praise a ‘‘ new ”’ poem, they do so because they 
believe that the poem is the seed of a new experience in 
the reader by which he gets a fresh light on the world, by 
which his sensitivity is increased, so that where before he 
saw that a black hat was black, he now sees that a black 
hat is really made up of flecks of blue and mauve and 
white and heliotrope, so that black for him henceforward 
means for him much more, the night loses its terrors and, 
extending his experience, he sees that yellow and red too 
are not so simple after all. This is quite useful, but also 
poems teach moral sermons, and both functions can be 
performed by other means; it is not necessary to write 
poems to extend sensitivity which can be extended by 
educational means. 

It was that great astute man, Doctor Johnson, who 
objected to the metaphysical poets concerning themselves 
with “‘the streaks of the tulip’—a synonym for their 


“new ” vision; he also did say that the group must have 
thought and worked in order to be able to see old tulips 
in a new light, and in that thought and work was the 
promise that most likely they had also been able to handle 
the business of the poet sincerely and convincingly. 

The material of any poem is only of value if it possesses 
subjective truth; or rather the only artistic content in 
the poem is the formal element. (The material of a good 
poem, of course, must be presented with a matched power 
of the artistic process.) In a lyric the formal element is 
comparatively simple and noticeable, for there is not much 
else but the formal element; in more complex poetry, 
religious experiences are used to make a formal pattern. 
It is quite irrelevant whether these experiences are “‘ new ”’ 
or ‘‘ objectively true”; although it may matter that the 
poet for the time believes them true, as then it is likely that 
he will make the formal element more convincing. 

The statement that the poet is going to deal with religious 
experiences means that he is concerning himself with life 
and death, love and endurance, and this settles the tone 
of the poem. Religious experiences must provide better 
material—better pattern—than simple immediate experi- 
ences (of colour etc.), because their pattern is richer; a 
frivolous subject, for example, cannot provide a rich 
pattern because certain emotions are inhibited auto- 
matically ; yet religious experience also contains frivolous 
subjects, because it contains everything that it is possible to 
experience. 

Finally, the coins of a faker do not “ring”; it is the 
‘ring’ which decides the critic in making a judgment 
about a poem. The final issues have not varied, and will 
not vary, because past and future co-exist. 


THE COMPLEAT CROOK—IN FRANCE. 


By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. net. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


M. Xavier Guichard, Directeur de la Police Judiciaire, 
and doyen of the great European chiefs of detection—he 
is over sixty and has seen more than forty years of police 
service—says, in a letter that is by way of foreword, he is 
much surprised and perhaps a little flattered to discover 
that the Criminal Investigation Department of Paris 
should have been found worthy of the attention of an 
Englishman. He exclaims, Is not your own Scotland Yard 
so vastly and justly esteemed by devourers, lovers (amateurs) 
of the detective novel, but esteemed “ aussi et surtout par 
les professionnels parisiens ” ? 

To this Captain Grierson might reply, How little he 
knows of crime who only knows New Scotland Yard, and, 
with about a score of crime and mystery volumes to his 
credit, plead that it was a case of “to-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 

** The Compleat Crook’”’ is what it sets out to be, the 
complete crook—in France, and of course, the complete 
detective—anglers, angling in troubled waters. It is not 
that so usual rehash of notorious cases, based largely, it 
would so often seem, on newspaper reports of a Sunday 
press nauseousness. With few exceptions the cases men- 
tioned have not been those which have engaged general 
public attention. They have been selected to illustrate the 
extremely varied activities of the modern police agent, 
pointing the moral as well as adorning this “‘ honest tale.” 
The book might almost be described as a textbook for 
sleuths, professional and amateur—if these do exist outside 
novels—and indeed for the writers, their name is legion, of 
‘thrillers’? and seven and sixpenny “shockers.” It 
describes in detail the organisation of one of the most 
efficient forces of police, and it shows that organisation at 
work upon adventures some of which might be termed 
far-fetched if found in fiction. 
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DR. VIPER IN THE THEATRE 
by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 


HILIP THICKNESSE, whose life spanned the greater 
part of the eighteenth century and whose quarrels were 
wide in scope and furious in activity, was obviously a 

man who may be expected to have had opinions about 
the theatre. He was born in 1719, and for seventy-three 
years he strode through life burning with rage and indig- 
nation until, burned out, he met his death in 1792. He 
belonged to a type sometimes found among the English, 
who furiously hate their native land until they go abroad, 
when they hate a foreign country even more furiously. 
His rages took him to most of the countries of Europe, 
with excursions to Africa and America, and his indigna- 
tions caused him on the one hand to champion the cause 
of all down-trodden people, such as Negro slaves and 
English domestic servants, and on the other to quarrel 
with all established authority from the King of England 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury down to the local 
magistrate. A man who embraced life so whole-heartedly, 
being not strictly a literary man (although he wrote books) 
nor yet a scientific man (although he professed medical 
knowledge), but a little of both and whole-heartedly only 
a Man of Wrath, is one to whom we may look for can- 
tankerous, prejudiced but vigorous opinions. 

Among the original letters of Thicknesse are some to a 
friend in the country sending the news and scandal of the 
day from London and Bath, together with the writer’s 
own reflections on life. His attitude towards the theatre, 
as an institution, was typically contradictory. In one of 
the letters he writes: “I and my three children left Mrs. 
Thicknesse alone last night to go the play (for the first 
time), and Mackbeth and the witches frightened them 
so that I hope they will never want to see another— 
and then I shall have made a good move—tho’ we always 
go gratis.” At first reading this would appear to be the 
statement of a man who, for puritanical or other reasons, 
disliked the theatre. But many of Thicknesse’s best 
friends were actors or theatre managers. Palmer, the 
manager of the theatre at Bath, was a special crony, 
and gave him opportunities for judging the merits of the 
young actors who were tried out at the theatre. All the 
famous players of the day were known to him, and he 
was a most acute critic of the art of acting. 

His most curious connection with the theatre was 
through an incident which gives the title to this article. 
Samuel Foote, the English Aristophanes and the most 
brilliant wit writing for the theatre in the eighteenth 
century, used to say of Thicknesse that ‘“‘ He had the 
stupidity of an owl, the vulgarity of a blackguard, the 
obdurate heart of an assassin and the cowardice of a 
dunghill cock.”” This harsh and somewhat unwarranted 
opinion may have arisen from a natural antipathy between 
two men so unlike. Foote had a swift and biting wit; 
Thicknesse had no wit, very little humour, a quick sym- 
pathy and a fiery temper. The differences are clearly 
shown in an anecdote told by Thicknesse in his Memoirs : 

“This same Mr. Foot, took it in his head, when he first 

opened his very humourous and entertaining mode of giving 

chocolate to his morning visitors; of taking off as the phrase 
is Mr. Counsellor W——-s, in the tryal of Betty Canning of 
infamous memory, and by taking the advantage also of 
his squeeking voice, and effeminate face, when cross examining 
the witnesses, in what manner their toast and butter was 
served up, or whether buttered on both sides, or only on one, 
set the son of my respectable friend in a very ridiculous light, 
soon after which, Foot, having obtained a licence for the 
little Hay-market theatre, I was informed he intended to 
entertain his company there also, with a repetition of that 
cross examination the first night of his opening the theatre, 
I therefore went early to the house, got behind the scenes 
and procured an audience with Mr. Foot, I then told him, 
no man either in the theatre, nor out of it, felt or enjoyed his 
humourous pleasantry more than I did, when it was exercised 
to mark, either wicked or infamous characters, but that when 
he brought before the public, men of respectability, remark- 
able only for the imperfections of their persons or intellectual 
faculties, no man could see them with more abhorrence, and 
as I understood he intended that night to exhibit a gentleman 
who came under one of those denominations, desired he would 
well consider what he was about, assuring him if he did 


I would take the sense of the house upon it, and if they would 
not resent it, I would. I then retired to a place I had secureq 
in a box, near the stage, in which I found Mr. W.—-s brother, 
and with whom I had the pleasure of partaking of the evening 
entertainment, without any thing passing, either painful to 
him, or to myself; and I am glad of this occasion to record 
such an instance of Mr. Foot’s prudence, good sense, and 
_ sound judgment.” 


The mode of giving chocolate referred to by Thicknesse 
was one of Foote’s ingenious ideas for getting an audience 
to listen to his satirical monologues. He sent out the 
following card : 
“Mr. Foote’s compliments to his friends and the public, 
and hopes for the honour of their drinking tea with him, at 


the Little Theatre in the Hay-market, every morning at play 
house prices.” 


It may be that Thicknesse’s intervention was more 
resented by Foote than he showed at the time. At all 
events the bad feeling between the two men came to a 
head in the notorious affair of the Duchess of Kingston. 
This lady, by her eccentric ways, came under the lash of 
Foote’s cruel pleasantry. In 1775 he made no secret that 
he was writing a play based on the life of the Duchess 
to be called ‘‘ A Trip to Calais.” Whether he intended 
this as a form of blackmail or not, it is not easy to decide, 
The Duchess heard of her cruel caricature as ‘‘ Lady Kitty 
Crocodile,’’ and rallied her influential friends to her support. 
As a result the play was prohibited by the licenser. An 
angry correspondence took place between Foote and the 
Duchess, and it is suggested that Thicknesse had a hand 
in writing the Duchess’s replies. Foote accepted the 
inevitable, altered his play by the deletion of the offending 
character and wrote another version called ‘“‘ The Capuchin,” 
in which he ridiculed Thicknesse in the character of “ Dr. 
Viper.’’ Cooke, in his Life of Foote, claims that it was 
Anderson, a hack journalist, who was the object of this 
bitter caricature, but J. M. Adair, one of Thicknesse’s 
numerous opponents, rejoiced in ‘‘ Anecdotes and Facts 
not contained in the Memoirs of Philip Thicknesse ’’ that 
as “ Dr. Viper ’”’ his old enemy was suitably scarified. 
Some of his other theatrical acquaintanceships were 
happier. On November toth, 1773, he wrote from Bath: 
“The Manager of the Theatre has given me the run of 
his house, so I sometimes take a taste of our friend Shake- 
speare’s wit.””’ He was one of those who was fortunate 
enough to be at Bath at this very time when John Hender- 
son, next to Garrick the most remarkable actor of the 
eighteenth century, was first creating his magnificent 
series of Shakespearean réles. Indeed Thicknesse may 
well claim to have done something to give Henderson that 
social distinction which was essential to an actor’s advance- 
ment. Henderson himself had struggled under great 
disadvantages. He had an ugly face, a poor figure and 
a voice so weak that at one time it was thought no audience 
would be able to hear him. Throughout his life he was 
haunted by the fear of tuberculosis. As early as 1768 he 
was making attempts to get on the stage, but he did not 
succeed until 1772, when Palmer gave him his chance 
at Bath. Within a few months he was recognised by the 
Bath audiences as a great actor, but even so he failed 
to gain London engagements. During this time Thick- 
nesse rendered him the service which is told in the following 
anecdote : 
“At the time that Palmer allowed him only a guinea, or 
a guinea and half a week, there were people at Bath, who were 
not strangers to Henderson’s great powers as an actor, and 
strength of understanding as a man. Lord Bateman, who 
first saw him at my house in private, was so much offended 
with his manners, (for he possessed neither modesty, nor 
sentiment) that it was with difficulty I prevailed uponYhis 
Lordship to see him in any other character than his own, 
yet he was so much delighted with his stage endowments, that 
he desired me when we met in town, to bring Henderson 
to dine with him ; as we were on our way up Oxford road, it 
occurred to me that Lady Bateman would be more disgusted 
with Henderson’s usual table deportment, than my Lord had 
been, I therefore took an occasion to tell him, that Lady 
Bateman possessed a good understanding, and was very 
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delicate as to the propriety of the behaviour of those who 
came to her table, and as it was probable Lord Bateman 
might, after dinner, desire him to give her ladyship a specimen 
of his stage abilities, entreated him, as he could act even 
the part of a very modest man, to play it, both before, and 
at dinner, observing, that then, whatever he was kind enough 
to do after dinner, would come forth with double force. 
Henderson played the part of the knife and fork, always in 
the best manner, and during the time of dinner, I saw him in 
a new and singular character, if he did not display much good 
breeding, he was in all other respects, the thing. My conjec- 
ture too, proved right; for Lord Bateman observing that 
as Lady Bateman had not been at Bath in his. time, he would 
gratify her curiosity by a little specimen either comic, or 
serious, of an assumed character, from that instant, Mr. 
Garrick, not Henderson was at the table! neither Gains- 
borough, nor Reynolds could 
have given sueh a portrait of 
that first of all actors; they 
could only give his face, eye, 
and person; but Henderson, 
almost without face, eye, or 
person* gave us the Living 
Man tho’ outred to the extreme, 
in every part. That Henderson 
should be unable to withhold 
such very extraordinary powers 
of mimickry, and thereby 
endeavour to ridicule the only 
rival he had, is not much to 
be wondered at, but that he 
possessed effrontery enough to 
take off Garrick, to Mr. Garrick, 
which he did in the same 
manner, will ever remain a 
wonder, but to those who knew 
him as well as I did, and will 
sufficiently justify me, for giving 
him the Oxford Road hint. 
Mr. Garrick was shocked when 
he saw himself in Henderson’s 
Mirrour, and only said, (as 
well he might) ‘What! is that 
me?’ When I asked Henderson 
how he could be prevailed upon 
to do it, he said Mr. Garrick 
desired him !!” 


Whether from Thicknesse’s 
introduction or his own very 
real merits, Henderson was 
engaged in 1777 by Colman 
to play at the Haymarket 
Theatre. From that time until 
his tragically early death in 
1785, he was accepted as 
Garrick’s only rival, and many connoisseurs preferred him 
in the parts of Hamlet and Falstaff. One curiosity of 
contemporary anecdote, particularly when its author is a 
Thicknesse, is that it often does not accord with the 
generally accepted character of the man. That is so in 
this case. In Gilliland’s ‘‘ Dramatic Mirror,’’ 1808, Hender- 
son is described as being a man of considerable education, 
who spoke French fluently, who spent considerable time 
in learning Latin, and whose poetry deserves greater 
fame than has ever been given to it. 

Thicknesse, in his estimates of James Quin, a great 
actor of an earlier generation than Garrick and Henderson, 
does not differ from the accepted accounts. He tells 
several anecdotes of Quin in his ‘‘ Memoirs” and in his 
manuscript letters, but as they are neither amusing nor 
reveal more of Quin’s character than is known from other 
similar bar-parlour stories, there is little point in repeating 
them. It is well known that Quin was, in social intercourse, 
loud-mouthed and coarse-minded. What has frequently 
been overlooked is that this rough exterior concealed very 
generous qualities, and that his vices did nothing to detract 
from his merits as an actor. 

Thicknesse has little to say of George Colman, who, 
after his experience as a manager at the Haymarket 
Theatre, became the manager at Covent Garden, and 
thus obtained the most influential position in the English 
theatre. Thicknesse’s note on him is not altogether un- 
favourable—that would perhaps not have been policy— 
but it contains a veiled suggestion of superiority which 
probably created for him another enemy : 


“‘ When Mr. C——n conceived a desire of being the King of 
Kings at Covent Garden, he wrote to G——-1 P—t—-y to ask 


* “ His person was void of elegance and his face bad.” 
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his permission; the G——1 returned a polite answer and 
wished him success; but we have better grounds than mere 
conjecture to say that that undertaking was as fatal to his 
fortunes as it has been burthensome to his mind: this is a 
proof, that the most ingenious men are not always possessed 
of the soundest judgement.” 


Thicknesse has a charming anecdote to tell of Mrs. Garrick, 
better known as Eva Maria Violetti, a noted dancer, whose 
beauty, grace and virtue all the anecdoters of the eigh- 
teenth century have combined to praise: 


‘‘In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty nine, 
that lady was at Bath, and though I had not then nor since 
the pleasure of being personally known to her, I never saw 
her but with admiration; her personal beauty, and the 
delicate manner of her dress, 
could not but attract attention, 
I mean not frippery or finery, 
but rather the reverse; mention- 
ing that elegant woman to Lady 
Vane, who perhaps was the next 
woman in the Kingdom, to be ad- 
mired on account of taste, in dress, 
&c. she agreed with me, and added, 
her breeding also, corresponds with 
her external appearance. Are you 
then Madame, said I, acquainted 
with Madame Violette ? no, I am 
not, but she always passes me with 
good breeding, observing that well 
bred people, betray that, even as 
they pass strangers. 

“During Madame Violette’s 
stay at Bath, Mr. Nash was 
desired to take her out to dance 
a minuet, and certainly her 
dancing there at that time, was 
considered by all well bred persons 
as a favour. She was accord- 
ingly the first lady asked, after 
those of precedence had danced; 
and then she danced a minuet, 
as void of any flourishes, as it 
was full of grace and elegance ; 
but behold! the next lady 
asked, refused! what! dance 
after Madame Violette? Mr. Nash 
took care she should not dance 
then, nor at any subsequent ball, 
Foret. and Miss returned to her Papa, 
an Ironmonger at Salisbury, with- 
out shewing the beauxs of Bath, 
what an ear she had for the 
musicks, for Miss had learnt to 
play upon the spinnet, as well as 
the spinning wheel.” 


Although Thicknesse was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
talents of John Henderson, he never allowed his appre- 
ciation of the new star to make him forget his early and 
sincere admiration for the genius of Garrick. He had 
seen the great actor in most of his famous parts, and he 
was able to trace the steps by which Garrick raised the 
whole level of interpretation from the robust, vigorous, 
but unsubtle methods of Quin and his admirers. That 
he considered Garrick something more than a public 
entertainer and indeed spoke of him on the same 
plane as creative artists, is proved by the following 
quotation : 


“The present generation have the satisfaction to know 
that they are co-temporary with the only man who is 
thoroughly capable of feeling himself and making them feel 
the beauties of the greatest dramatic genius that ever the 
world produced: but at the same time we must lament that 
Shakespeare himself could not have shared that inconceivable 
delight with us, in seeing his own soul, as it were, entering two 
beings at the same instant.” : 


It must always remain a puzzle that a man whose mind 
was broad enough, and whose criticism was deep enough, 
to appreciate at the same time the mature splendours 
of Garrick and the inexperienced genius of Henderson, 
should have been content to waste so much of his time 
on the silly scandal of the coffee-house. But this must 
merge in the greater puzzle that a man who had derived 
so much pleasure from the theatre should rejoice to think 
that his children would never want to see another play. 
Mood and whim played a large part in forming his opinions. 
For the sake of the insight he gives into the theatre of his 
time and the men who worked in it, we are willing to 
accept his strange contradictions. 
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THE GERMAN TRAGEDY 


Hitler Over Europe ? 
_ Ernst Henri. Translated by Michael Davidson. 5s. 
(Dent.) 

Germany’s Third Empire. - 
By Moeller van den Bruck. Translated by E. O. Lorimer, 
with an Introduction by Mary Agnes Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

The Tragedy of a Nation. 
By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 

Why I Left Germany. 
By a German-Jewish Scientist. Translated by Margaret 
Goldsmith. 6s. (Dent.) 

My Life as German and Jew. 
By Jakob Wassermann. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


HROUGH these five books we may regard contempor- 
ary Germany from five different angles, and none of 
them is pleasant. We have the active anti-Hitler, anti- 

capitalist writer; the National-Socialist visionary; the 
decent, essentially. unpolitical German Moderate, who is 
nevertheless caught up in politics; the plain German- 
Jewish man in the street, wanting in vain only to live and 
let live; and finally the German-Jewish novelist, Jakob 
Wassermann, one of the greatest novelists the world has 
yet produced. All these books can help one to understand 
Germany more fully, and all of them should be read by 
those who can spare the time. The most profoundly im- 
portant of them all is Wassermann’s, but Ernst Henri’s 
book calls out most clamorously for our immediate atten- 
tion. 

“‘ Hitler Over Europe ? ”’ is a sustained nightmare : there 
is no other word for it. It is not unbiased; no book on 
Hitler worthy of respect can yet be unbiased, and Henri’s 
bias is away from Hitler and towards communism. Com- 
munism however is not specifically discussed until the 
final chapter of the book, and the calm objectivity of the 
writing, in which horror is coldly piled on horror, can 
easily lead one into forgetting that really the book is 
magnificent propaganda. While it is explicitly an indict- 
ment of Nazi Germany it is also an implicit indictment of 
the whole of capitalist society, an indictment all the more 
effective since it is not framed as such, since it is offered 
as a burdening collection of documented facts. There is 
no generalised abuse at all. 

Overshadowing the book are the figures of the capitalists 
who put Hitler into power to serve their own peculiar 
ends—the figure of Thyssen dominating all. Most of us 
know something about this unthinkable man by now, but 
in this book will be found details of his influences and of 
the interplay between him and the other great magnates. 

National-Socialism is not all that it seems. Thyssen, 
the King of the Ruhr, is running it as a business specula- 
tion ; and if you want to know the lengths that men will 
go to for power and to save themselves from bankruptcy, 
you will find all about it at the beginning of this book. 
It is not all about Thyssen. We have the terrible friction 
between Goering and Hitler exposed—between Goering, 
Hitler and Goebels. We are told of the middle-class 
debacle deliberately brought about by Hitler (Thyssen’s 
mask). In a chapter called ‘“‘ How Hitler is Solving Un- 
employment ” there are facts and figures which upset the 
stomach ; a description of the brutal, gradual outlawry of 
millions—millions not only of Jews (there were only six 
hundred thousand of these before Hitler came to power), 
not only of communists, but of simple-minded Nazi work- 
men, the men who helped to bring Hitler to his present 
eminence, the original Brownshirt Storm-troopers of the 
lower classes who are now being sacrificed to make a happy 
world for the superior Blackshirt S. S. of the upper middle 
classes who are to inherit the earth. 

And then we come to the second sinister figure of 
Awakened Germany: Rosenberg, with his fantastic plan 
for the Nazi Germanic Union on the fulfilment of which the 
whole active force of National-Socialism is centred, and on 
the success of which Nazidom depends; the union of 
Germany with Scandinavia in the north, with the Baltic 
States—Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania—with Denmark, 
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Holland and a great part of Belgium, with Alsace, Lorraine, 
Switzerland and Austria, with Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, and finally the 
Ukraine. A solid block in the centre of Europe and com- 
pletely dominating it, leaving Italy, Spain and France 
jutting out as futile appendages. Mr. Henri explains the 
methods intended for the fulfilment of Rosenberg’s plan— 
not always by conquest from outside, but by peaceful 
penetration and internal co-operation—the sort of thing 
that is going on in Austria to-day. 

There may be exaggerations in this book ; it is sincerely 
to be hoped that there are. But facts of'the kind which 
Mr. Henri offers are not easily invented, and the substance 
of the exposure is true enough. His book should be read 
as a duty. 

“Germany’s Third Empire ’’ is also distressing enough 
to read, for we have the spectacle of a young and ardent 
spirit, not a true thinker, but a man with brains and percep- 
tion, being driven over the edge by combined French 
vindictiveness, English apathy and stupidity, and German 
ineptitude and foolishness. In 1931, after Hitler’s great 
reverse, he killed himself in his despair. Read side by 
side with Ernst Henri’s book it is doubly distressing, for 
Van den Bruck’s work is a lucid statement of the ideals 
behind the more coherent exponents of National-Socialism— 
the ideals of the men who helped Hitler to power and whom 
he is now discarding; and Henri’s book shows the derelic- 
tion of those ideals. Van_den Bruck pinned his faith on 
National resurrection, and only a vampire has risen from 
the grave. 

Readers will learn a great deal about Germany from this 
book, more about the true Germany than they will from 
Henri, who is chiefly concerned with the rulers. It is 
strange that a man like Van den Bruck, who was so vividly 
aware of the faults of his beloved country, who boldly states 
them in unequivocal terms, should himself be compact of 
just those faults and weaknesses. His book, which is 
largely a criticism of Germany since the War, of the inept- 
ness of the November Revolution, is itself distinguished for 
just the qualities it attacks. It is however a brave work, 
desperately sincere and moving, and one must agree with 
much that is said. In face of Germany to-day, in face of 
its patent barbarism, we tend to forget that we are largely 
responsible for it. It could never have happened but for 
the tactlessness and political ineptness of the German 
nation ; but it was England and France who imposed the 
intolerable strain which led to the debacle. Now that 
Hitlerism is an accomplished fact, together with a great 
nation’s reversion to barbarism, we forget this, and Van 
den Bruck refreshes our memory. 

But the chief value of the book is the light it throws 
on the German mind, and the appalling consequences of 
the impact of nineteenth century materialism on the sensi- 
tive youth of to-day. The book above all is an attack 
on reason, and so is National-Socialism in its purest mani- 
festations ; and the nineteenth century, with its petty, 
ignorant, bigoted “‘ rationalism,” has given him a good 
handle. I put that word in inverted commas; Van den 
Bruck, together with German youth as a whole, does not ; 
and that is the crux of the matter. In their entirely under- 
standable and satisfactory reaction against materialism 
and utilitarianism, the youth of Germany has blindly taken 
it at its own valuation and called it rationalism ; of course 
the antics of the nineteenth century materialists were no 
more rationalism than Voodoo-worship is. But the word 
they arrogated to themselves has stuck, and young 
Germany, revolting against them, revolts against all things 
appertaining to reason. Somewhere there is an un- 
distributed middle. The translation is excellent. 

Still more about the German mind is to be found in 
Prince Loewenstein’s book. He is evidently an extremely 
decent and able fellow who believed that there would be 
salvation for Germany in the strengthening of the Reichs- 
banner—the army of the centre; and he wanted the 
Reichsbanner to steal the Nazis’ thunder and emphasise 
its mystical significance. And now he and his Reichsbanner 
have fallen to Hitlerism. His book too is an attack on 
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the November Revolution, on the timidity and ineptitude 
of the Social Democrats who were afraid to make a clean 
sweep and construct a new state from the foundations 
upwards. It is well worth reading as an account of one 
who was in the thick of things before the final rise of 
Hitler, and perhaps even more valuable for its unconscious 
revelation of the German temperament in its exasperating 
weaknesses and its tremendous strength. 

“ Why I Left Germany ” is the account of a plain man, 
an ordinary citizen, a German who was also a Jew but 
who was lucky enough not to look like one, of the events 
immediately preceding Hitler’s accession and of the 
terrorism afterwards. It is quite simply told, and there is 
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no striving after effect, but it is always moving and fre- 
quently sickening. There are descriptions of the Reichstag 
fire, the burning of the books, the Jewish boycott—all eye- 
witness accounts—and several conscientiously documented 
descriptions of atrocities in and out of Nazi barracks. In 
spite of the high lights, however, the most disturbing 
aspect of this account is the sterility and insecurity and 
madness of the general atmosphere, persisting steadily 
even when all was “quiet”; and it was this atmo- 
sphere which caused the author to leave his country: 
‘IT left Hitler’s Germany so that I could again become a 
human being.” 

Whatever may happen to Hitler, Germany will not easily 
recover from this adventure. In view of recent events, 
there are many Englishmen who have begun to feel retro- 
spectively foolish in their refusal to believe in German War- 
time atrocities, and there is something disturbingly wrong 
in a nation which will gratuitously put itself under the 
leadership of proved degenerates, perverts and drug-takers. 
And then there is this hatred of the Jew: ‘‘ There must be 
a vital defect in a people if it can—so lightly, so habitually, 
so unscrupulously, heeding no appeal, admitting no sincere 
discussion, capable here of no generosity, although a people 
that incessantly proclaims itself the leader of all nations 
in culture, art, research and idealism—continually practise 
such injustice, sow such dissension, heap up such moun- 
tainous accumulations of hatred.’’ Those are Wasser- 
mann’s words from ‘‘ My Life as German and Jew,” and 
they are spoken from the heart. It should be made clear 
that this book has nothing in common with the other four 
reviewed here; it is carved out of humanity and the work 
of a great artist. It is not a book of the moment either, 
although the problem of anti-Semitism stood before the 
world never more insistently than it does to-day. Although 
the final section was written specially for the English 
edition, the main part appeared twelve years ago in 
Germany. It is neither straightforward biography nor 
purely and simply a discussion of Jew and Gentile, but 
an account of the author’s life epitomised in the conflict of 
German and Jew. It is a well of splendid thinking, pro- 
found perception and untold suffering ; the story of a true 
via dolorosa, unmitigated in sadness but with no pleading 
for sympathy. Published as it is so soon after the shock 
of Wassermann’s death—and he died when the world must 
have seemed to him darker than ever before—it comes, as 
it were, as a message from eternity to this planet, and only 
the spiritually dead could read it with mind and heart 
unquickened. 


Contemporary Foreign Writers 


ARGENTINE LITERATURE 


HE approach to modern Argentine literature is be- 

wildering. There are over a hundred living poets alone; 

a Spanish critic or scholar may receive over a hundred 
Argentine volumes in a year dealing with an immense 
tange of subjects. Moreover the difficulty of finding a 
unity, a significant line which may serve as a clearly defined 
boundary of this national literature, is made greater by 
the chaotic variety of influences which have been, and are 
at work. 

The Republic of La Plata has been for a century open 
to all new-comers and its culture has been open to many 
visitors. A lack of critical spirit, an often childish desire 
to be up to date, have done much harm. But one fact 
emerges clearly in recent years. There is a general return 
—how strong is only imperfectly realised by the visiting 
foreigner and even by Argentines themselves—to standards 
of ancestral origin, to national feeling and racial tradition. 
The “‘ Ox on the Roof ” and the Parisian lilliputian world 
are being displaced by the cattle grazing on the boundless 
pampa, The magic of the Indios Chipayos or an Andine 
Mountain scene is found more significant than the latest 
interior decoration from the purlieus of Montparnasse. 

Speaking of that “ flight to Paris”’ it may be rightly 


by John Coghlan 


said that from 1830 to the death of Anatole France such a 
flight may often be a sign of intellectual curiosity, of a 
search for permanent values. The novelist Sicardi accumu- 
lated ‘‘ human documents” in the manner of Zola, but 
without Zola’s power of painting on a big scale. The value 
of such attempts recalls the long survival of a turgid 
romanticism, due not only to temperamental causes, but 
to the repressive atmosphere produced by the tyranny of 
Rosas. Early realism, represented by such novels as “ La 
Bolsa ” of Julian Martel, was felt as a liberating influence. 

Modern literature in the narrow sense derives from 
the group round Rubén Dario, the poet of Nicaragua, to 
whom the poets of the peninsula owe an incalculable debt. 
At the same time Gautier, Flaubert, Heredia, Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Remy de Gourmont, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, 
Huysmans, Barrés, D’Annunzio and French translations 
of Poe and Oscar Wilde received promiscuous welcome. But 
later, with the solitary and magnificent exception of Marcel 
Proust—and he is dangerous food for virgin sensibilities— 
these imports have been rarely fruitful. 

There is a positive aspect to this intrusion. It leads to 
the emancipation of Angentine literature. Up to about 
1896 literature had, in the colonial manner, been an 
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atmosphere rather than a craft; essays, impressions, 
numerous short pictures of popular customs took the place 
of more sustained writing. However feeble the beginnings, 
attempts to achieve something more solid were made ; and 
without doubt this conception of literature as a vocation 
rather than an agreeable accomplishment is due to the 
far-reaching influence of Rubén Dario’s visit to Buenos 
Ayres in 1906. A certain discipline and austerity of style, 
which characterise the prose of Argentine and possibly of 
Mexico, appear in radical contrast to the exuberance of 
other American republics. The most typical representa- 
tive of the Dario group is Leopoldo Lugones, a poet in 
prose and verse. Even a superficial acquaintance convinces 
the reader that his great talent owes nothing whatever to 
France. His Spanish style has a distinguished and 
explicitly avowed ancestry—the Castilian Culteranos of 
the early seventeenth century. One cannot imagine his 
“La Guerra Gaucha” being translated or read either 
north or south of the Seine. 

In Spain the now famous “ generation of the year 1898 ”’ 
(the year of the Spanish-American War) entirely renovated 
intellectual life. A new spirit was in the air; a desire for 
new standards, a detestation of cant and sentimentality, 
a hatred of empty rhetoric; and this spirit has borne 
wonderful fruit in literature, in music, in painting, in 
historical science, even in medicine, and, last but not 
least, in habits of life. An almost exactly parallel develop- 
ment has taken place across the seas. Dario is the symbol 
of the dawn; but the final change did not take place 
till the next generation, whose review Ideas is a mine of 
information concerning this phase. Payro, Estrada and 
the famuos Larreta (whose ‘‘ Gloria de Don Ramiro ”’ has 
been translated into English) still belong to the world of 
Dario. Galvez, Quiroga and Rojas are new and young in 
spirit. They have finally returned to the pampa, to 
native inspiration, to the grandeur of the landscape of 
their country. Estrada might still find a theme in the 
world of the Italian Renaissance, but in ‘‘ La Maestra 
Normal ”’ of Manuel Galvez the setting and landscape are 
entirely Argentine ; and these descriptions lift the novel 
above the theorising tendencies of later works by the 
same author which lack the unity and directness of ‘‘ La 
Maestra Normal” and ‘‘ Sombra del Convento ’’—land- 
scapes, the silent streets of small Argentine towns, nights 
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of solitude scented by flowering lemon trees. Gdlvez has 
written some of the most dramatic passages in Spanish- 
American literature. His trilogy on the Paraguayan War, 
comparable to the peninsular ‘‘ La Guerra Carlista’’ of 
Valle Inclan, occasionally reaches tragic greatness. Yet 
Galvez is at least among the very few European friends of 
Argentine literature, not so well known as_ Ricardo 
Guiraldes, the author of ‘‘ Xaimaca,’’ who made his 
reputation, not without some injustice to the earlier work, 
through ‘“‘ Don Segundo Sombra,” a picture of gaucho- 
heroism in a setting of intensely realised wild country life 
—the vastness of the desert, a drenching rainstorm, 
recounted in a wonderfully expressive but rough and 
unfastidious prose, entirely innocent of Parisian con- 
tamination, but owing something to modern Spanish 
literature, more especially to the prose of Don Ramén 
Perez de Ayala. 


Between 1905 and 1917 Argentine poetry possessed 
three important representatives : Leopoldo Lugones, who 
soon abandoned the verbose sonorities of his early 
melancholic poems for epics of his people (‘‘ El imperio 
jesuitico ’’ and ‘‘ Odas seculares ’’), some of them in prose 
like ‘“‘ La Guerra Gaucha’”’ and the extremely suggestive 
“Historia de Sarmiento ’’; Enrique Banchs, a poet who 
has steeped himself in the old Castilian Romancero, whose 
“ Ballad of the Handful of Sun ”’ is not easily forgotten ; 
and the sentimental humorist Fernandez Moreno, the poet of 
ordinary things, sensuous and instinctive. In his case also 
the Argentine setting, a feeling for nature as one’s home, 
an intimately beloved beauty, is the most valuable aspect 
of his more important work;such as ‘“‘ E] hogar en el campo” 
and ‘‘Campo argentino,” which, as a famous critic 
remarked, were as refreshing as rain. Luis Borges, the 
one time singer of the lamentable suburbs of a Buenos 
Ayres which has almost disappeared and now one of the 
exponents of the critical essay, represents a literary form 
which has no national ancestry in Argentina. The historical 
romanticism of Ricardo Rojas (‘ Argentinidad,” “ La 
restauracién nacionalista,’”’ ‘‘ Historia de la literatura 
argentina’) can hardly stand a critical examination. 
Gerchunoff returns once more to the land, this time to the 
gauchos of Entre Rios ; in ‘‘ Los Gauchos judios ”’ in which 
some astonishing visions are raised before us and we are 
introduced to one of the most unexpected social com- 
munities of our times. Some of his essays have been 
collected in ‘‘ La asamblea en la bohardilla.’”’ Roberto 
Giusti has produced in ‘‘ Neustros poetas jévenes ’’ a well- 
balanced introduction to the subject. Roberto Gache is a 
humorist of talent (‘‘ Glosario de la farsa urbana ’’) ; and 
Victoria Ocampo, as well known in Paris and Buenos Ayres 
as in New York and Madrid, reviews from the now firm 
foundation of her “‘ Argentinidad ’’ the more picturesque 
aspects of contemporary life, from the music of Debussy 
to the fashionable entertainments of Count Keyserling. 

This note on Argentine authors and their books is but 
an outline of a vital and, with all its faults, a promising 
cultural picture. There is much that deserves examination 
and critical exposition. The modernist movements of 
Spain represented by such writers as Ramén Gémez de 
la Serna, have found much response (Girondo and others). 
The final conclusion to be reached is paradoxical and not 
without historic beauty. Spanish-American literature has 
its specific characteristics distinct from those of Spanish 
literature, and within the world of American letters 
Argentine literature has a well-defined place. Yet the 
unity of all these literatures is, like the unity of Spain 
itself, to be found in the Castilian roots of the whole; for 
Aragon and other peninsular kingdoms, as is well known, 
had no part or a very small part in the colonisation of 
the New World. The Argentines are not Spaniards; 
elasticity and power of absorption distinguish them. 
When they turn to native themes their spontaneity and 
originality are remarkable. But the more they search for 
subjects in national life the more they turn upon them- 
selves, and the more Argentine they thus become the more 
clearly do original racial characteristics appear and, 
shedding the superficial veneer imparted by Paris, they 
return through the pampa and the gaucho to the patriarchal 
culture of Castile, Estremadura and Andalusia. 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


summer about the 

June release pro- 

me. Not in stories 
which will 
show no particular 
awareness of the climbing sun, the lengthening days, 
the gathering heat. It would be pleasant perhaps if the 
seasons were thus reflected in film entertainment. Each 
spring we should encounter the mood of physical 
abundance, of life rising from the earth and threatening 
to overwhelm the mind ; each autumn the mood of harvest, 
of nature dying into fruit and kindling the power of thought. 
But the film industry, preferring escape to experience, 
would probably aim at contrast, showing us roses in 
December and frost in August. 

Actually the only important influence on programmes 
is the knowledge that on summer evenings it is difficult to 
get people into cinemas. Hence the best films are kept 
for the darker months, when their profit-making capacities 
can be more fully utilised; and summer programmes are 
generally thin. 

However, ‘‘ The Emperor Jones” 
June 4th) ought to be seen, though it is 
an annoying, disappointing picture. A 
common idea about film technique is that 
screen plots ought to be lengthy and 
episodic, racing through time and space. But the best 
screen effects can only be built up slowly, by selecting 
and emphasising and repeating a number of visual details. 
Concentration, not dispersion, is the motto of the wise 
producer; and the essence of his task is to secure con- 
centration without static dullness. It is much easier to 
achieve an air of rich variety by skipping along through a 
series of loosely-connected incidents, but all that this 
method can give to an audience is a flow of sensations, 
not a lasting impression. 


nee are signs of 


(United Artists : 


The producers of ‘‘ The Empcror Jones ’”’ were evidently 
afraid of dullness. The action of Eugene O’Neill’s play is 
confined to the tropical island where Brutus Jones, the 
ambitious negro, uses his American experience to make 
himself dictator. His past is briefly suggested ; the whole 
drama turns on his immediate hopes and fears. In the 
screen version his past is reconstructed with realistic 
elaboration, occupying about half the film. He leaves his 
southern home to become a Pullman porter, makes money 
in the stock-market, lords it in Harlem society, kills a 
man in a gambling-room quarrel, is sent to 
the chain-gang, escapes, takes a stoker’s job 
on a tramp steamer, and at last reaches the 
island by deserting the ship and swimming 
ashore. 

These incidents are all well done; they make 
a graphic adventure story. Paul Robeson has a 
fine voice and presence, and he shows here, in his 
first talkie part, that he is a good actor. After 
setting most of the film in the key of objective 
adventure, it was bound to be difficult to make 
these forest terrors convincing ; we have watched 
Jones too long from outside, and now the inner 
world of his consciousness, invaded by the primitive 
superstitions he fancied he had outgrown, be- 
comes the scene of the only action that matters. 
The generous use of transparencies and other 
faded mystery devices hardly helps. However, 
Robeson’s performance ought not to be missed. 
The central opportunity of the film is thrown 
away, but there is a lot of good stuff scattered 


“THE EMPEROR JONES” 
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} Krimsky-Cochran production frem the play 
through it. y Eugene O'Neill. Directed by Dudley Murphy. 


“Design for Living” 
(Paramount: June 18th) 
is a very different 
affair. Lubitsch, direct- 
ing, throws away 
no opportunities. 
Fredric March, Gary Cooper, Miriam Hopkins, Edward 
Everett Hopkins support him with neat team-work. 
Indeed—although Gary Cooper does not always seem 
quite at home in these sophisticated circles—this is a 
film of all the talents. But the story, considerably 
altered from Noel Coward’s play, is a sexual fantasia 
as far removed from real] life as a gymnasium is from a 
battle-field. Lubitsch puts his characters through their 
tricks with the smoothest skill—but only the tricks count 
for anything, not the characters. 

It is all about a girl and two young men—a would-be 
painter and a would-be dramatist. She first lives with 
them together as a friend, then with each separately as a 
mistress. Then she marries an advertising salesman— 
but finds that she still wants her two lovers; cannot do 
without either of them. Not very elegant perhaps, put in 
these bald terms, but Lubitsch, smoking his cigar, has 
made it all very elegant and luxurious 
on the screen. The British censor seems 
to have cut out a few pieces, but he 
has left in others which were perhaps too 
subtle forhim. Some of the jokes are good; the narrative 
touches are often highly ingenious—altogether a picture of 
fine technical quality. 

There is not much more to say about the June releases. 
““ Meet the Baron” (M.G.M.: June 4th) is a sometimes 
amusing attempt at a wild kind of burlesque American 
comedy. In “‘ Red Ensign,” a British picture featuring 
Leslie Banks, released by Gaumont on the same 
date, there are excellent shipyard scenes, but the 
plot and the dialogue are rather stilted. ‘‘ Song of 
the Plough,” an M.G.M. British production released on 
June 18th, has pleasant open-air scenery, but is totally 
unconvincing as a tale of English rural life. British 
producers find it curiously hard to get on with the British 
working-man. They can cope with him all right as a 
Cockney comedian (played probably by Gordon Harker), 
or as a genial ‘‘character’’ for instance, Jess Oakroyd 
played by Edmund Gwenn in “ The Good Companions ”’) ; 
but when they have to deal with him in his everyday 
working clothes they seem to be unable to treat him 
naturally, 


Paul Robeson 
in ‘*Emperor Jones” 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


N my last month’s 
Chronicle I rashly sug- 
gested that it might be 

a good thing for us if one 
day the B.B.C. owned its 
own opera house. I still 
think the idea is not so very fantastic. But some of my 
readers apparently think it is. One of them writes: ‘ This 
is no proper solution to the problem of opera in this 
country. By all means let us continue to pursue the 
ideal of a national opera house—if England really wants 
one. But Heaven save us from a B.B.C. opera house. 
Musically speaking, the B.B.C. has far too much power 
in its hands already .. .” 

Too much power already. I sympathise with my 
correspondent. From the remainder of her letter I judge 
her to be one of those who hold that music was best off 
before the advent of wireless. She believes that one of the 
severe penalties we have had to pay for the cheapening of 
music is a consequent blunting of the sensibilities. In 
the main I agree with her. I am well aware of the benefits 
that this common access to music has brought about, but 
I am also well aware that these benefits are offset by (at 
best) a spurious appreciation, and (at 
worst) a deadening effect whereby in 
the end all music is in danger of becom- 
ing insignificant. The platitude still 
remains true that the good things of this life cannot be 
bought. 

But broadcasting, whether we like it or not, has become 
a thing of undeniable insistence in our lives. We cannot 
dismiss it by the assumption of a dignified aloofness. Too 
much power already? If that is really her opinion, my 
correspondent is in for a rough time ; for undoubtedly with 
each succeeding year the B.B.C. will become more insistent 
still. It cannot be otherwise. 

Instead of wasting time, therefore, in deploring the 
shifting of our musical focus from private enterprise to 
public service, I think we should do better to be thankful 
that broadcast music in this country has found its way 
into such capable hands. Think what might have been 
our plight to-day if from the very beginning the B.B.C. 
(or as it was then, the British Broadcasting Company) had 
not sincerely accepted its great responsibility in matters 
musical, and freely placed that responsibility in the most 
capable hands. Not long ago Dame Ethel Smyth, who 
by the way is not usually noted for her optimism concern- 
ing the state of music in this country, said: “I pin my 
faith on wireless. . . . Give the wireless time, and presently 
we shall have our musical experts trotting after the crowd 
and pointing out the beauties of the scenery to excursionists 
who have long since been exploring the next valley.” 
And however you may disagree with her, she certainly 
could not honestly have said as much if all along the B.B.C. 
had not shown a quite extraordinary courage in the matter 
of its musical policy. 

But to return to my correspondent’s letter. ‘‘ By all 
means,”’ she says, “‘ let us continue to pursue the ideal of 
a national opera house.’’ But I should have thought it 
had already been amply proved that such an ideal is the 
merest will-o’-the-wisp. Moreover the distinction between 
a national opera house and a B.B.C. opera house is so fine 
that I for one can scarcely see it. If we had a national 
opera house we should be taxed for its upkeep; would it 
not be better, from every point of view, to divert some of 
the existing tax on wireless to more or less the same end ? 

The institution of a national opera house would mean 
bringing together a whole new machinery of musical 
organisation ; would it not be better, again, to employ 
such a vast machinery as already exists in the B.B.C. ? 
The Music Department of the B.B.C. (have you ever 
really considered the effort and ingenuity required to keep 
up a high level of music in broadcasting programmes which 
aim at providing “‘ only the best of every kind” ?) has 
proved itself marvellously capable of coping with its 
diverse task, and I am quite sure it would not fail if that 
task were made still more diverse. 


WHAT SHOULD THE B.B.C. 
DO. ABOUT OPERA? 


by C. Henry Warren 
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No; I am afraid my 
correspondent has allowed 
herself to become blinded 
by something very like pre- 


judice. What is wanted is 
not less power in the hands 
of the B.B.C., but more. I have said that before, and I 
say it again now in full recognition of the fact that the 
vaster the organisation the greater the danger of a sterilis- 
ing standardisation. Things will tend that way anyhow; 
and I hold it is better to make the best of what is perhaps 
a bad job by basing that apparently inevitable standardisa- 
tion upon such a wise foundation as the B.B.C. has proved 
itself to be. 

Another correspondent writes: ‘If I thought you 
were really serious in your suggestion that the B.B.C. 
should own its own opera house, I would be more angry 
than Iam. It is bad enough now, having to listen to 
unwieldy extracts from Covent Garden and Sadler’s 
Wells; but these at least do not last all the year round, 
In the millennium which you foresee I suppose we shall 
have opera every night—you are welcome to it: J shall 
give my set away.” 

But you will have no need, dear 
reader, for such extreme measures. By 
the time, if ever it comes, that the 
B.B.C. is running its own opera house, 
there is every reason to suppose that the system of alter- 
native programmes will no-longer be quite the travesty it 
is now. 

I have saved my best letter to the end. This correspon- 
dent is not content with mere denigration. He is evidently 
a listener who takes his broadcast music very seriously, 
and he has ideas of his own about it. “‘I suggest,’’ he 
writes, “‘ that before the B.B.C. starts on the expensive 
and doubtful experiment of setting up its own opera house, 
it tries a simpler alternative. You hint at that alternative 
when you say: ‘ The successful broadcast opera will be 
one written especially for the microphone.’ It is a pity 
you did not develop the idea further. I remember, rather 
a long time ago now, there was talk of the B.B.C.’s com- 
missioning composers to write music especially designed 
for the technique of the microphone. We heard examples 
from Germany—particularly I believe by Hindemith ; 
but nothing much was done over here. Why not make a 
beginning now, by commissioning from some of our com- 
posers (William Walton for instance, or Constant Lambert), 
operas specially designed to meet the exigencies of broad- 
casting ? ’’ 

I admit there is something in this idea; but if I did 
not pursue it further in my last article I am afraid it is 
because I do not greatly believe in its possibilities. It 
happens that since then I have been reading Mr. Constant 
Lambert’s entertaining and most instructive book, ‘‘ Music 
Ho!” In one section he treats of this very subject—and 
his words have the more weight as coming from one who, 
both as composer and conductor, has had a good deal to do 
with broadcasting in his time: 


“The production fhe writes] of a suitable aural back- 
ground, and the juxtaposition of realistic sound and stylised 
speech, calls for a selective rather than a purely creative 
artist—a man who will bear the same relation to a composer 
that the photographer does to a painter... . It may well 
be that wireless entertainment of this type will open up 
to the minor composer the same outlet that the designing of 
posters opens up to the minor painter. In the meantime the 
composer of merit is well advised to regard the wireless as a 
possible adjunct to his income rather than as a tenth Muse.” 


In other words, broadcasting is, even in regard to music, 
a journalistic medium; and as such it is more or less 
ruled out as an incentive to the serious composer. Inci- 
dentally Hindemith, whom my correspondent cites as one 
of the composers attracted by the possibilities of specially 
designed broadcast music, is called by Mr. Lambert “ the 


journalist of modern music, the supreme middlebrow of 
our times.” 
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Brief Chronicles: Art 


Lefevre Galleries: New 
Paintings by Duncan 
Grant. 


Tooth’s Gallery: Recent 
Paintings by Matthew Smith. 


USKIN writes in “ Modern Painters”’ on Turnerian 
mystery: ‘If we find, on examining any picture 
closely, that it is all clearly to be made out, it can- 

not be, as painting, first-rate. There is no exception 
tothis rule. EXCELLENCE OF THE HIGHEST KIND, WITHOUT 
OsscuRITY CANNOT Exist.’’ What means much, or is 
much, is likely to be hard to understand; and though 
Ruskin trips up the argumentative by telling them 
that if ‘“‘it is sometimes difficult to understand the 
words of a deep thinker,” also “it is equally difficult 
to understand an idiot,” obscurity makes a_ valid 
ruler. Take it with you and examine closely the 
pictures of Duncan Grant. How much has Mr. Grant 
up his sleeve? How much also too has Mr. Matthew 
Smith ? There were in Mr. Grant’s exhibition forty-eight 
exhibits, mostly in oil, most of them landscapes. Mr. Grant 
has painted very many pictures, so that 
he knows how to occupy a frame. He 
knows about lighting and about com- 
position, about Constable, Turner, Monet 
and about Cézanne. To those who enter a room walled with 
his paintings, the first sight (if they are colour-blind) 
seems quite agreeable. Three landscapes better than the 
rest are ‘‘ Near Lewes,” “‘ The Pond”’ and ‘‘ The Willow 
Tree.” Each of these depends upon composition and 
light ; the light soothes and clears the rough splodginess 
of Mr. Grant’s colour (which has often been mixed with 
liquorice powder); careful composition gives them an 
awkward, compelled unity. This appears most in ‘‘ The 
Willow Tree,”’ a picture of triangular and rectangular shapes 
soldered into a pattern. But why? To what end are 
these paintings so composed, lighted and coloured ? Their 
secret is significant form? Signifying what? Signifying 
a series of nice days. Mr. Grant goes by a field-path in 
April. The day is fresh in a spring manner. Mr. Grant 
goes out into Regent’s Park before lunch in July. The 
Park is very green, luscious, or the Park is very hotly 
lighted in a midsummer manner. Mr. Grant goes down 
toa pond. It is suggestive of cows, of England (summer- 
lighted). Mr. Grant goes to his studio and paints an ‘‘ old” 
model; he is old and a model—a bit sad. Mr. Grant goes 


THE SIMPLE ROAD TO 
BARBARISM 


formula and smudges on his red-browns, pink-browns, 


by Geoffrey Grigson 


“* Rotherhithe,” oil painting by Duncan Grant 
By permission of Alex. Reid & Lefevre Lid. 


off to Rotherhithe; it is 
full of ships, barges, piles, 
houses, water. Mr. Grant 
stirs up liquorice powder 
and paint, works out a 


mud-browns and dung- browns, his stale evergreens, 
sugar-almond mauves and frostbitten blues; and there, 
after much turmoil, is a skilful ugliness saying this 
is a fresh day, a spring day, a summer day, a dull day, a 
sad old chap. Not aword more. Obscure? Look here, 
my dear fellow, I’m English; of course I’m influenced by 
the French, but lam English. No Picasso or Poussin stuff. 
Freshness and lyrical grace. You ask the Director of 
the National Gallery. Ask Mr. Bell, Mr. Fry. Ask 
Mrs. Woolf. 

Quite right. There is no mystery. There is nothing to 
puzzle about. Mr. Grant paints conversation pieces. 
Nice day, isn’t it? Lovely morning. There may be a 
drop ofrain. Veryclose. There’s nothing like the English 
country-side. What charming flowers |! 

Glance at the pervial vulgarities around you again; also 
at the most vulgar figure studies, compositions and ‘‘ Ballet 
Scene No. 2”; and pick up your 
cobbles. 

Much more heart thumps inside Mr. 
Matthew Smith. But it was hard to 
draw a pint of mystery out of his twenty-seven pictures. 
Nearly all are voluptuous, but how like a Guildhall banquet 
if you think of a thick, plump Renoir. Mr. Smith loves 
to arrange well-filled nudes among huge reds and blues 
and crimsons, giving way (as in four oils at least 
in this exhibition) to straussing the girls up with a 
single rose. His painting you cannot despise, as you 
must despise Mr. Duncan Grant’s. It is bold. A passage 
or two of colour (as in ‘‘ Nude on a Blue Couch ”’) seems a 
scrap obscure; but Mr. Smith’s mysteries do not defy 
solution or resist it for long. Obscurities you will discover 
in Wyndham Lewis, Henry Moore, Christopher Wood ; 
in Ernst also, Miro and Klee, whose work we have now 
been able to see in London; and see because of it more 
easily through Mr. Duncan Grant, who filled an emptiness 
after the War and has enjoyed expositors with much 
power to talk ; whose tall reputation is up only (be grateful) 
like the mayfly ; who has up his sleeve, permit me to repeat 
in the first metaphor (Mr. Smith may also have a bandanna 
and some mixed clear gums), just that little treasure you 
would expect and no more—just a thin, hairy, British arm. 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 
CCORDING to the 
popular press, the 
most important 
event of the past month, 
or for that matter of the A 
whole year, was the scene which turned the opening 
night of Covent Garden into a farce, or rather the scene 
which made the farce more public than usual ; for the farce 
was there all the time, as it always is at Covent Garden first 
nights, and all that Sir Thomas Beecham did was to draw 
attention to it in a dramatic way. The scene I suppose 
was important enough ; since a set which has habitually 
gone to the opera reserving itself the right to chatter so 
long as nobody is singing (just as the management reserves 
itself the right to make a last-minute change in the pro- 
gramme), was for the first time publicly rapped on the 
knuckles by the only English musician capable of wielding 
a ruler without looking foolish. From that point of view 
the occasion would have been even more important if one 
could believe it had the least effect on the opera public. 
Unfortunately one cannot. If by the age of twelve a 
human being cannot grasp the element- 
ary point that it is bad manners to 
chatter when another man is talking— 
whether that man is Mozart, Beethoven, 
Shakespeare or Mr. Jones—no matter how bored one may 
be, the point will never be grasped at all. And most of 
the Covent Garden chatterboxes are more than twelve 
years old : one should not judge by appearances. 

This particular matter however is not quite so simple as 
it looks. The first little scene was quite in order. People 
talked during the overture to the opera and were told not 
to. The second scene, in which people applauding Lotte 
Lehmann in the middle of Leonora No. 3 were told to 
shut up, was not quite as in order as one would have wished. 
That is not to say that the people who applauded were 
not barbarians; they were: either ignorant barbarians, 
who did not even recognise the music of Leonora No. 3 
(almost incredible in a select crowd of self-styled music- 
lovers, but in this country not quite incredible), or in- 
corrigible barbarians, who did recognise the music and 
yet drowned it with applause. But the matter, as I have 
said, is complicated; it is complicated by the fact that 
besides the barbarians in the audience there was also a 
barbarian in authority. Leonora No. 3, when it is played, 
as it always is to-day, linking two scenes together in the 
middle of the opera, should be played in the dark theatre 
with the curtain down. The effect of this tremendous 
music rising up out of the darkness I have already at- 
tempted to describe in these columns in a rather inadequate 
purple patch. I will not try again. It is enough to say 
that, done properly, it provides the greatest experience 
in all opera. But on this notable occasion it was thought 
by the powers that be, by the new organisers of the annual 
farce, that Beethoven’s music was not bright enough to 
stand on its own legs unaided for a quarter of an hour. 
So instead of dropping the curtain at the end of the scene 
and allowing the music to rise up from the darkness, they 
inaugurated a pretty little bit of pageantry, starring Lotte 
Lehmann, to amuse the eye while the music proceeded 
And when the curtain fell the audience applauded Lotte 
Lehmann. It was a barbaric thing to do (to applaud at 
that moment I mean), but the gentlemen behind the scenes 
asked for it—Sir Thomas Beecham too, who presumably 
has authority—and put on an air of outraged virtue when 
they got it. This, in short, is the sort of thing that tends 
to turn Covent Garden first nights into farces—and Covent 
Garden every nights for that matter. Arising as it did 
from ignorance, ineptitude, from the habit of treating 
Covent Garden as a sort of féte or gala, sacrificing Beethoven 
to make a Mayfair holiday—all this is the most conclusive 
argument for a subsidised permanent opera that one could 
find. 

The really important events of the month-took place 
not at Covent Garden, but at the Queen’s Hall and the 
Wigmore Hall. They concern two violinists, two pianists 
and a great, neglected composer. 


CHATTERBOXES 


by Edward Crankshaw 


THE BOOKMAN 


Playing with the London 
Philharmonic, Miss Alma 
Moodie delighted us and im- 
pressed us profoundly with 
her treatment of Busoni’s 
Violin Concerto, which I was hearing (through no fault 
of my own) for the first time; and even now I have 
heard it once more often than all but a lucky handful of 
people. In style she resembles Carl Flesch; the same 
classic purity and breadth is there, but Alma Moodie is 
a more immaculate player. The Busoni, with its great 
technical difficulty, she made no bones about at all. It is 
splendid music, and in these days when a single idea is 
often spun out to vanishing point, as though an idea 
were a thing to be worked to death, having every ounce 
of goodness drawn from it and repeated over and over 
again infinitely, one of the greater glories of his music is 
the abounding prodigality of his raw material. And not 
only are his ideas prolific; they are as often as not ideas 
of supreme quality into the bargain. The man had a 
towering intellect, and indeed the most serious trouble 
with his music is his lack of spontane- 
ous lyricism. 

There was more Busoni when Miss 
Moodie gave a recital together with 
the pianist Erdmann, who is one of those true artists 
who appear now and again out of Germany, and 
sometimes catch on and sometimes do not, but who 
do nothing at all to ingratiate themselves into public 
favour, and in consequence stir up the resentment of the 
press against them. I say consequence ’”’; perhaps 
it is merely a coincidence. But we have before us the 
example of Edwin Fischer, a superb player, yet by no 
means popular. Rudolf Serkin, another splendid artist 
(using that word not loosely, but as narrowly as can be), 
whom the press does not even trouble to hate—it ignores 
him ; and the same sort of thing on a sublime scale of 
inanity with Schnabel. 

Schnabel incidentally is the other pianist I spoke of, 
and Hubermann the other violinist. Between them they 
gave us, one Saturday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, 
some of the finest chamber music playing one could hope 
to hear. To me it seemed that the Beethoven Sonata, with 
which the concert opened, approached most nearly to un- 
satisfactoriness as these two players will ever take us. 
Schnabel was throughout superlative, but in the faster 
movements Hubermann’s playing seemed a trifle thin and 
superficial. It must be added, nevertheless, that in the 
slow movement he gave us some of the most exquisite 
playing we have ever had from any violinist—pressing 
an amaz ng intensity of passion into a line as keen, as 
subtle, <> fine-edged as a Spanish blade. And in the 


Mozart *ta which £-Ne-wad there was nothing to cavil 

wonder ; of this concert’ “was 


Huberma 11 ‘blended together without an unbalanced 
accent. [he secret of course is that they were both play- 
ing Mozart. And it was the same to a slightly less degree 
in the Brahms; and the same again, this time to perfec- 
tion, in the Schubert—a fantasia for violin and piano- 
forte which can be played in London scarcely more often 
than the moon shines blue. It is a colossal work, issuing 
from that side of Schubert which is rarely known, and 
then too often misunderstood; and to do it justice it 
requires an article to itself. 

After all this the press excelled itself, and wrote as 
though Schnabel had driven poor Hubermann to the plat- 
form at the point of a revolver simply in order to play 
him down in public, to drown him with heavy-handed 
thumpings, and to mangle the blossoming sprays of 
Hubermann’s Mozart in his ruthless system of rigid steel 
rods (I almost quote). Of course Schnabel may have done 
all this, but is writing about it the way to compliment 
Hubermann (which is certainly what the press intended) ? 


\N 


1934 


VERSE 


MAY EXPECT TO DIE...” 


We may expect to die in the barricades, 
Waving a flag’s bravery, and sketching 
With a pencil-stub to-morrow’s vistas. 
Our ambition would be to compound 
With Death for a post-dated triumph : 
To continue our bird-limed dreaming 
In the somnolence of a city square, 
Or lend our dignity to a suburban 
Street-name. In the morning silence, 
In the sunshine after torment, we 
Should be appropriately remembered. 


JUNE, 


Having no certainty of life, 

We might retire to a reckless garret, 
Shuffling the cards; with mutual treason 
Clutch a sweaty foretaste of oblivion ; 

Or be found in a dark passage, 

Fumbling with the door-key 

Of a private lumber-room. 
Let you and I accept the challenge stress, 
Cram the ravines with laughter, send 
Speeding to to-morrow secret spies 

Who will subpcena time as witnessed blossom 
As reverberation of an advancing glory. 

Let us stand 

At night on the hill-tops, after 

The crumpled pillows of despair, 

The exhaustion between parched walls ; 
Tracing the muscled order of the firmament, 
Watching for a moving hand 

In the white constellations. 


A. Desmond Hawkins 


PROMETHEAN 


You came and stood by the door: 

Your hair straggling, 

And tangled with rain. 

When you turned your head, 

Eyes gleaming, 

And, above, 

Wild beads caught in your lashes, fi 
I saw you again as if for the first time. ~/ 


And | understood that Prometheus 
Must have warmed his porridge over the same fire 
That he brought down from heaven. 


A. L. Morton 


SIEGE 
To E. W. 


Loveliness asks to be only lovely, spilling 
Its surplus, springing and flowering, summer in winter, 
But time and the insolent tides of the enemy world 
Wage their rage if loveliness is not armed with 

Metal round the heart. 


Yet you, beloved, needing such cool defences 
Much more than most and stronger, have worked the 
impossible 
Wonder of wearing the metal so lightly, loosely 
That it never begins to eat into, burn into, turn into 
The heart’s own skin ! 


A. S. J. Tessimond 
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TWO POEMS 
I 


Movement through air is challenge, speaking first 
of foremost things, that second duel begins 

high in the brain, the summit of decision 
weakened by length of evening shadows across 

our face of stone; and speaking of first things first 
admits no frayed nerves tenure, simplifies 

the elements, till all cry in one voice— 

let us be unified, let us be useful. 


II 


Against the house-wall’s warmth the sapling pear 

is budding, against the steam crane lights are brought, 
that old man eating a meal conjectures worlds 

in which his body’s ease a throne’s decay ; 

over the spasm of his birth is cast 

that other death, while centuries away 

light performs miracles no telescope 

or eye admits, no mathematics squares 

into its gambit of a moment’s play— 

and all worlds real as mine, less real than Time. 


Edgar Foxall 


GODLIKE | HAVE SHAPED .. .” 


Godlike I have shaped your features cut of earth, 
landscape, trees, water, or cut of my own 

flesh, dreaming Adam’s. The fragmentary memory 

of our meetings and common contexts of time and place 
are your features and limbs, till there is much 

of the room where we met, with its music and lights, 
in your eyes, a sunset lurking in your hair, 

and hills and valleys hidden in the folds of your smooth 
body beneath whose skin so many trees and plants 
yet lie like ferns in coal. Who can tell? This magic 
image may survive you or, like your photograph, 

be torn, in your stead, when you no longer love me. 


Edouard Roditi 


*“NOT FOR US NOW...” 


Not for us now to rebuild love— 
Live over again ; 

The wasp in clover will give 
Certainty of pain. 


Clean out the drain first ; 
Erect neon light ; 

Bright beacon through mist, 
Leading to mate. 


Cut new peats for the fire, 
Desire will replace 
Agony of old wound’s sore, 
Restored to grace. 
Ruthven Todd 


MEADOWS 


Here, darling, is my life, surprised as country morning. 
running my soiled town hands through grass. 

How whole, first sunlight: the beginning’s meaning 
dazzles my eyes more used to slippery stub of glass. 


Here is my proudest face, to yours: behind my shoulder 
smoulders the world my hand makes real 

or eye sees firmer, old and growing older, 

touching all solid, feeling the budding steel. 


Despite precarious gait or arching tread of danger 
heeding the wary body’s sway : 
moving me simply of my thirst, my hunger, 
athlete my life springs out to you to-day. 
John Pudney 
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Dictatorship in Democracy 


A new group, representing all phases of national life, has 
just issued a manifesto explaining the implications of their 
recent plea for ‘‘ liberty and democratic leadership.” The 
first demand is that the Government shall “‘ prohibit private 
armies and the wearing of uniforms or other distinctive 
articles of dress when these are used to indicate political 
opinion ”’ ! 

The decision as to whether a black shirt has any political 
significance must rest on the badge, so that we may as well 
forbid anyone wearing the League of Nations badge, because 
he might refuse to fight for his country, as prevent a 
fascist from wearing a black shirt because it might mean a 
“ policy of violence.” As it is, in any court, the defendant 
creates an unfavourable impression if he is known to 
belong to the Union of Fascists. If governments are to 
persecute a man for his political opinions, which this pro- 
posed treatment implies, there is no liberty. 

When this is denied to those whose views disagree with 
tradition, and individual rights are curtailed, we might 
' well imagine we live under a dictatorship, the very thing 
the manifesto regards as a peril. 


Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


L. W. HERNE 


Traffic in Arms 


Hostilities between the South American States of Para- 
guay and Bolivia have brought discussion of international 
agreement to control arms to a point. The League of 
Nations Chaco Commission says by implication that there 
would be no war but for the continued export of arms to 
the belligerents. 

This presents an opportunity for agreement for control. 
Discussion of the Report should tell the world which nations 
are still opposed to it. The Report may contain nothing 
of which states and their statesmen were not previously 
aware. But the facts are 1.0w official. A report calls for 
action ; it is not an excuse for postponing action. 

And even if no international agreement controlling all 
arms traffic can be reached, action must be taken with 
regard to these two states. Here the issue is clearly between 
the sovereign rights of nations and the collective peace 
action of the League. Now the League has spoken, let it 
act. 

The alternative is not difficult to realise. Unhindered, 
the conflict is sure to spread to the Argentine and to 
Brazil. For the armaments firms this means better 
business : for the League—no business at all. 


LEIGH WALLER 
Brooklands, Cheshire. 


The Reform of the House of Lords 


The phlegmatic Englishman is constitutionally averse to 
revolutionary ideas. The crises in our national history 
have been surmounted with the customary calm which 
makes the English character so much admired by the 
foreigner and 


‘‘Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


It is not surprising then that the House of Lords should 
be, at the present day, discussing its own reform. No 
party can deny that such reform is necessary in a House 
where 760 peers are entitled to sit, and 190 have never 
taken their seats. 

The discussion which has taken place has certainly 
cleared the air. It has been demonstrated that the 
hereditary principle as distinct from the Lower House, is 
advisable, and the number of peers eligible on these grounds 
can be limited by a qualifying age clause, and by a system 
of election. By the creation of Life Peers, the recognition 
of judicial claims, and the admission of Lords Spiritual, 
the best elements of the nation would be represented, and 


THE BOOKMAN 


COMMENTS AND 


From Readers of 


the result would be a House of Lords which would act as a 
brake and at least allow the electorate the privilege 
of second thoughts as a safeguard against rash and ill. 
considered legislation. 
Welbourne, 


10, The Tyning, Bath. 


EpitH THOoMas 


Rodeo at the White City 


If the Rodeo performance is held at the White City in 
June as suggested, we shall no longer be able to boast that 
Englishmen insist on fair play. 

Most people in this country are rightly disgusted and 
horrified at the Spanish “sport” of bull-fighting, but 
Rodeo, as it will be shown in London, is fully as brutal and 
revolting. 

A display of this kind, whose chief feature is the roping 
of steers, causes intense suffering to many animals, 
Accounts of the last Rodeo; held in London ten years ago, 
tell of steers with broken legs, torn mouths, lacerated ears 
and broken horns. 

The facts that the animals used are not really wild at all, 
and that Rodeo is unnecessary, except in colonial ranch 
life for the branding and sorting of cattle, make it obvious 
that this “‘ amusement ”’ is simply wanton torture of help- 
less animals. 

No one with a spark of intelligence or decent feeling can 
honestly say that such an exhibition is entertaining or 
deserving of our patronage. 

In 1924, the Home Secretary stated that he had no power 
to stop these Rodeo performances. The British public 
could and should stop them. 


Etain,”’ 
Westward Ho! Devon. 


N. M. 


A Problem for the Police 


Policemen who wished to enter the new Police College 
had to pass an entrance examination and a newspaper 
recently published a few of the questions from the examina- 
tion paper. 

Among other irrelevant problems was the perennial 
question about the cistern, so beloved by the compilers of 
school arithmetic books. A knowledge of arithmetic is 
necessary for everyone, but why the solving of such a 
problem should fit a man to become a detective is a mystery. 
If questions dealing with possible occurrences in the work 
of a policeman had been asked, the examiners would have 
been more able to pick out the men who are capable of 
making quick decisions and sifting relevant from irrelevant 
evidence. The most brilliant detectives are not always 
mathematicians. 

According to the books dealing with famous murder 
trials, more convictions have been secured by masses 
of corroborative evidence and common sense than by 
mathematics. 

There may one day be a murder and the clue to the 
identity of the murderer may rest upon the speed with 
which a cistern is emptied or filled and the displacement 
of water, but it is more likely that such a murder would 
take place in a book than in reality. 


The Lodge, 
Brundall, Norfolk. 


Joyce WoopHOUSE 


JUNE, 1934 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Bookman ”’ 


Tense Drama and the Daily Press 


Three men are under sentence of death. Then we read 
in a daily paper that : 

“ Two walked from the Criminal Appeal Court to free- 
dom. The third was taken away to await execution.” 
We also read that: ‘‘ While the clappings and cries that 
greeted the Court’s decision were going on, a silent woman, 
with tragic face moved quietly from her seat in the court 
and disappeared through the door. She is the wife of the 
man whose appeal failed.” 

Whenever I read horrible descriptions, like this one, ot 
tragic happenings, I wonder how long the Press is going to 
be allowed to make sensational headings in newspapers, 
of subjects that ought to be treated with dignity, and 
elimination of any person’s private emotion or behaviour. 
We read nauseating descriptions of railway accidents, with 
all sorts of unnecessary, gruesome details, that are written 
only as “‘ copy ” for newspaper articles. 

When a daily paper publishes an account of a murder 
trial or of an appeal, let it do so with less advertisement or 
sensational large letters. Instead of such headings as this : 


TENSE DRAMA IN APPEAL 
TRAGIC WIFE WHO STOLE AWAY 
TEARS OF JOY 
let it be simply the title : 
COURT OF APPEAL DECISION 


Forest Hill Lodge, 
Wimborne. 


May BELBEN 


Dumping of Japanese Goods 


The subject which seems to be causing most controversy 
at the time of writing is that of the dumping of Japanese 
goods on Britain and the colonies. Mr. Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, announced that negotia- 
tions were being carried out between the two governments, 
but that the Japanese had no proposals to make. We have 
to leave it to the hands of experts to deal with these 
matters, but it seems a serious state of affairs that the 
market can be flooded with goods, at a price often less 
than half of that which the British producer at his lowest 
can produce, One hears of course various rumours, as 
always on these occasions, as for instance of the Japanese 
manufacture of sandshoes, for which the workman receives 
in payment a quota of rice, as compared to a British work- 
man’s {2 or £3 per week. Or again remarks such as “‘ It’s 
1914 Over again, only Japanese instead of Germans,” and 
there are a good many in our midst. But we would 
do well to avoid rumours, and concentrate on the refusal 
to purchase foreign goods. 

Cambuslang, 

Nr. Glasgow. 


Miss E, Youne 
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Whither Disarmament ? 


It is a truism that opportunity waits for no man. It 
might justifiably be said that neither does it wait for 
nations. That is perhaps why Lord Ponsonby, in the 
House of Lords on May 7th, urged the National Govern- 
ment to adopt “‘a médre decided and vigorous policy” at 
the Disarmament Conference. 

The Conference meets again at Geneva at the end of 
May for what will probably be its most decisive sitting. 
On Britain appears to rest the responsibility of saving 
what is definitely a desperate situation. Britain has taken 
the lead before ; she must do so again. She has proposed 
the limited rearmament of Germany and a certain dis- 
armament of the other Powers. The forthcoming Con- 
ference will provide the opportunity for the amplification 
of these proposals by a definite statement of the guarantees 
for the carrying out of those pioposals. 

By a vigorous statement at Geneva, it is not impossible 
for the other Powers to be won over to the adoption of 
Britain’s proposals. But Britain must first show her 
belief in her plan for Disarmament. Only in this way will 
she be able to convince others of its effectiveness. 

7, Vincent Street, ANNA COGHLAN 

Berkeley Road, Dublin. 


An Old Problem 


A curious thing these trade bargains. On the one hand 
we seek to gain advantages for our export trade, i.e. for 
the producers of coal and manufacturers of finished goods, 
by assigning quotas and thereby raising expectations in 
the other nations concerned, colonial or foreign, that we 
shall take increased quantity of their grain, butter, eggs, 
and whatnot in return for their guaranteed purchases from 
us. On the other hand we seek steadily to reduce the 
aggregate imports of the said commodities in order that 
our own agricultural interests may benefit. To this end 
we consider the imposition not only of what are virtually 
“Corn Laws” but also of restrictions upon the import of 
beef, bacon, and all sorts of foodstuffs. 

How are the two policies to be reconciled ? Is there no 
danger lest other countries may say, “‘ Now that England 
buys so little from us, is it worth our while to buy more 
than we can help from her ?’”’ After all in food the funda- 
mental necessity of existence many of them are self-suffi- 
cient; whether we could ever become so is more than 
doubtful to-day. 

Fosters, Hall Lane, 

Upminster, Essex. 


J. H. G, Grpss 


Erratum 


We wish to state that ‘“ Oriental Studies,’’ reviewed in 
our May number, comprises essays and researches by 
seventy eminent Orientalists from seventeen different 
countries, and not by seventeen Orientalists from seventeen 
seats of learning, as we incorrectly stated in our review. 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 19th 
of the month. 
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For the Collector 


T is only rarely that one sees a new kind of collecting, a 
kind of collecting to which scarcely anyone has previ- 
ously paid attention, suddenly appearing and attracting 

to itself considerable notice both in booksellers’ catalogues 

and in newspapers and periodicals. Yet during the past few 

months such a phenomenon has become noticeable, and a 

sudden interest has been taken in the first editions of famous 

pieces of music. 

It is true that certain types of music have long been 
collected. One may recall for example such things as 
the Elizabethan song-books and books of airs. But on the 
whole it is fair to say that the serious collecting of music 
is a new thing, save with a very few musical scholars. The 
result is that the subject is one which is almost entirely 
uncharted. Bibliographies of music, carried out in any 
detail comparable with that devoted to hundreds of major 
or minor writers, scarcely exist. A recent article in 
Philobiblon pointed out that no bibliographies of any kind 
exist of Handel, Haydn and Wagner (amongst others), and 
that of most other great composers, for example of Mozart, 
there is nothing even moderately satisfactory. Thematic 
catalogues, such as that of Weber, sometimes supply a good 
deal of bibliographical information more or less incidentally. 
But I believe it is true that almost the only modern scientific 
bibliography of music is one which deals with Schubert’s 
settings of words by Goethe—the “ Schubert’s Goethe- 
Lieder ’’ of Professor Otto Erich Deutsch, who is Librarian 
of the Hoboken Collection in Vienna, one of the greatest 
private libraries of music in the world. 

This being so, it is obvious that collectors and dealers 
must, for some long time to come, be feeling their way in 
buying or cataloguing music, to a far greater degree than 
in the case of books, about which there exists an army of 
works of reference. To a certain extent, presumably, the 
method must be that of trial and error—a particular 
edition must be taken as the first until some other is proved 
to be earlier. That of course is also true of books, but in 
a new study, like that of musical first editions, there is 
more chance of error than in an old-established one, where 
conclusions have withstood successfully the assaults of 
many years. 

That is one difficulty which faces 
the student of old music, and there p 
are others. Notably there is the fact ss 
that music is hardly ever dated by 
its publisher. To decide therefore to 
what year a particular edition belongs, 
usually needs a good deal of investi- 
gation and a well-developed detective 
instinct in the investigator. Much can 
often be learnt from other works that 
are mentioned or advertised on the 
covers. For example, if a certain 
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classical composers, and a bookseller friend tells me 
that, to judge by his own experience, Wagner is the 
composer most popular with collectors at present—and 
that the least popular is Beethoven. It is perhaps to 
be doubted if this is generally true, for Beethoven is the 
most highly priced composer in a certain American list that 
lies before me as I write. Here $335 is asked for the first 
edition of his Fifth Symphony, in C minor, published at 
Leipzig in 1809 by Breitkopf & Hartel; $235 for the 
Pastoral Symphony, issued in the same year by the same 
publishers ; and $125 for the Kreuzer Sonata, published by 
Simrock, of Bonn, in 1805. Considering the importance of 
these works in musical history, it is evident that they have 
a long way to go before they reach anything like the price 
level of literary works of comparable fame. Moreover 
these American prices are much higher than English book- 
sellers’ charges for the same compositions. In England I 
have seen, for example, the Fifth Symphony catalogued 
quite recently at {27 10s. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned, as a typical instance of the present backward condi- 
tion of musical bibliography, that no one has yet decided 
which of two editions of Beethoven’s First Symphony is the 
first. As for Wagner, though he sells very readily (or so 
I am told), his prices are still low. In America I have seen 
“* Rienzi” (1844) priced $50; and “‘ Parsifal”’ (1882) $40; 
while in England recent lists have included “‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander ” (1844) at £4 10s., ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” (1860) 
at £30, “‘ Lohengrin ”’ (1852) at {19 10s. and “‘ Das Rhein- 
gold ’’ (1861) at £5. Nor are modern composers entirely 
neglected, for an American list lately offered Alban Berg’s 
opera, ‘‘ Wozzeck ’’ (1922), which caused so much contro- 
versy when it was broadcast a few weeks ago, for $13.50. 
For lovers of the curious, and those with tastes that are 
not too severe, there are several amusing by-paths in the 
collecting of music. One of these lies among old ballads 
and sentimental songs—things often charming in a small 
way, occasionally only ludicrous, but nearly always full 
of memories and capable of recalling vividly past social 
and esthetic fashions. Among such things are the follow- 
ing, with the prices at which I have recently seen them 
catalogued appended: Bishop’s ‘“‘My Pretty Jane” 
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composition is known to have been 
first printed in 1850, it is obvious 
that an edition of it, having on its 
covers a reference to some other com- 
position not printed till 1860, cannot 
be the first. Much can also be learnt 
from a study of the plate numbers 
of the engraved sheets. Hints too can 
sometimes be picked up from _bio- 
graphical works, or from collections 
of the composer’s letters, such as the 
five volumes of Brahms’s Letters to 
his publishers. 

Several catalogues recently issued 
by booksellers, both English and 
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American, have been devoted wholly 
or partly to first editions of music. 
These show that more than one kind 


of music is being collected. There i 
are, first and foremost, 


the great 
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(1855), £2; C. E. Horn’s “Cherry Ripe” (circa 1825), 
£1 108. ; Balfe’s “‘ Excelsior’ duet (no date given in the 
catalogue), 18s.; Henry Russell’s ‘“‘ A Life on the Ocean 
Wave” (circa 1880), 18s.; and the same composer’s 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree!” (circa 1850), Ios. 

Many of these old ballads have illustrated covers that 
are attractive in various ways. While another by-way of 
music collecting, that of the comic song, introduces one to 
illustrated covers that are so amusing that they have 
frequently been collected by themselves, without the songs 
they are supposed to enfold. This seems to me a barbarous 
habit, which involves the destruction of much entertain- 
ing and interesting old material. The collecting of com- 
plete comic songs however is a minor hobby which I can 
very easily imagine myself adopting. 

The identification and study of the first editions of music 
—whether “‘ classical’ or “‘ popular ’’—are still in a very 
early stage of development. But the subject is clearly, to 
my mind, one that might very profitably be pursued. 
Everyone knows by this time how essential sound biblio- 
graphy is as a starting-point for literary study. Without 
being a musician, one can safely assume that what biblio- 
graphy has done for literary scholarship it may also do 
for the study of music. 


Recent Catalogues 


N interesting item occurs in a recent catalogue issued 
A by Messrs. Bumpus. It is one of the six copies of 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” two volumes 
(1894-99), printed during his lifetime, and includes an 
appendix not printed in the published edition of 1904. 
Accompanying it is a letter dated October 13th, 1899, in 
which Spencer explains the conditions upon which the 
book is to be lent to his friends. The price of this 
book is £45. 

Catalogue 127 of Mr. C. A. Stonehill junior is a small 
one containing ninety-three English books printed before 
1641. These are for the most part theological. Included 
are several first editions of translations from Calvin. An 
unrecorded edition of “‘A Harmonie upon the Three 
Evangelists . . . with the Commentarie of M. John 
Calvine. Faithfully translated out of Latine into English 
by E. Pfaget],’’ quarto (1610), is priced three guineas. 
Another book, described as not recorded in the “‘ Short 
Title Catalogue’ is the 1588 duodecimo edition of John 
Hooper’s ‘‘ A Declaration of the X Holy Commaundements,” 
for which {12 Ios. is asked. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp’s catalogue 170 includes purchases 
from the library of the Comte de Suzannet. There is 
a series of books printed by Baskerville, of which one 
of the more important is Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,”’ 
four volumes, royal 8vo (1773), which is marked £18. The 
Terence of 1772 costs £7 7s., and the Addison of 1761, 
four volumes, quarto, in contemporary blue morocco, 
£31 Ios. 

Mr. Arthur Rogers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, issues his 
forty-third list, containing The Chapbook for April, 1921. 
It was Mr. Richard Aldington’s copy, and has pencilled 
criticisms of one of his essays by Mr. T. S. Eliot, with Mr. 
Aldington’s replies. The price of this is {2 2s. Some auto- 
graph letters include one from Swinburne. A first issue of 
Conrad’s ‘“‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus ’’ (1896), a review 
copy with a small blind stamp bearing the words “‘ Presenta- 
tion Copy,” is priced £7 Ios. 

Messrs. R. Hall, of Tunbridge Wells, in their catalogue 128 
offer for £15 what they describe as a “ very fine ”” manor 
roll of the Manors of Woodhall and Ampneres in beer 
ton, Suffolk. It is dated 1579, and is catalogued re 
magnificent specimen of Elizabethan caligraphy.” 

Mr. Bertram Rota has issued another catalogue (number 
33) of modern first editions. There are several by 
F. Anstey, amongst others ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen,” 
which costs 6s. Galsworthy first editions occupy nearly 
two pages. George and Weedon Grossmith’s “‘ The Diary 
of a Nobody,” with the signature of the latter, is priced 
15s., which seems cheap for a minor classic such as that 
immortal work. 

lolo A. Williams 
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With 4 illustrations in colour and 32 in 
photogravure. Map in pocket. 7/6 net. 
2nd Impression 


““A book to buy and to treasure.’’—Tablet 
“An excellent introduction and an experienced 
guide. it is a book for the tourist; but it is 
more than that. It looks not only all round the 
subject, but goes at some depth into it; and the 
pictures are by some of the best contemporary 
Irish painters —the Henrys, John Keating, and 
many others.” 

Howarp Sprinc (Evening Standard) 
“No one going to Ireland for the first, or even 
the tenth, time could do better than provide 
himself with this guide.” —Sunday Times 
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Curzon: the Last Phase. 
By Harold Nicolson. 18s. (Constable.) 


O book by Harold Nicolson could fail to be interest- 
N ing, and no book about Curzon could fail to be 
interesting. Certainly no book by Harold Nicolson 

about Curzon could so fail. 
The reading of this examination and exposition of the 
life of Curzon between 1919 and 1925, by one who was bred 


George Nathaniel, First Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 
From “ Curzon,” by Harold Nicolson (Constable) 


very much in the same atmospheres, with the same tradi- 
tions and with the same intent, confirms one’s view that 
the last word on the great proconsul was said not by his 
official biographer, Lord Ronaldshay, and not by this or 
any other commentator of Curzon’s own blood, but Count 
Sforza. Count Sforza, writing four years ago, summed up 
Curzon’s last days thus : 

“‘T could not help feeling a touch of sadness at the sight 
of this old man who, embittered and lonely, still failed to 
understand that life is not a career one begins at Eton and 
at Oxford. . . . His failure took in my eyes a broader mean- 
ing: the failure of the whole of that educational and social 
system by which England had, for a century, imagined she 
could supply the people with ready-made statesmen . . .” 

That was the essence of Curzon’s tragedy. He was born 
out of his due time. The early or mid-nineteenth century 
would have been his meridian, when the eighteenth century 
manner and attitudes were not quite outmoded, and the 
nineteenth century virtues of industry and application 
were at their zenith in statecraft. 

Mr. Nicolson’s study has a double purpose. It is at 
once a study of Curzon and a study of British diplomacy, 
making with two other works by the same pen a trilogy 
which reviews the work directed from the Foreign Office 
between 1870 and the 1920’s. In this review I chose to 
consider it only as a study in Curzon, though by so doing 
I must pass over a valuable terminal essay in which the 
author discusses and dissects the diplomatic art. 

The personal tragedy of Curzon for the groundlings is 
the missing by a hairbreadth of the Premiership, of which 
he had dreamt, and for which he had worked, for a long 
and assiduous lifetime. Of that poignant episode Mr. 
Nicolson gives a graphic picture, beginning with the news 
of Bonar Law’s pending resignation, and the arrival at 
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Montacute of a policeman on a cycle with a telegram from 
Lord Stamfordham bidding Curzon return to London with- 
out delay. This was surely equivalent to the offer of the 
Premiership. On the journey to town Curzon discussed 
with Lady Curzon the domestic arrangements for Number ro 
Downing Street and the business of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. 

“They arrived in London. The photographers with their 
cameras were busy at the railway station, and a further group 
awaited them at Carlton House Terrace. They lunched 
expectantly. They waited: they waited. At 3.30 p.m. 
Lord Stamfordham was announced. With some embarrass- 
ment he explained that the King had decided to send for 
Mr. Baldwin. Curzon insisted that so ludicrous a decision 
should immediately be reversed. Lord Stamfordham ex- 
plained that at that very moment Mr. Baldwin was being 
received at Buckingham Palace. Curzon gasped. The 
dream of his lifetime lay shattered at his feet. Lord Stamford- 
ham left him. In an agony of mortification he collapsed into 
a chair. Lady Curzon tried to console him. He wept like a 
child. He had forgotten Baldwin. Nobody had ever thought 
of Baldwin. ‘ Not even a public figure,’ sobbed Curzon. 
“A man of no experience. And of the utmost insignificance.’ 
He bowed his face in his hands, ‘ The utmost insignificance,’ 
he repeated.” 

Mr. Nicolson insists that in sending the message to Monta- 
cute, Lord Stamfordham had been guilty of no wanton 
cruelty : 

“When the message was first dispatched it was intended 
that the post of Prime Minister should in fact be offered to 
Lord Curzon. In the interval between Monday night and 
Tuesday morning many forces had been mobilised. The 
Labour Party had indicated that it would be irksome for 
them, as His Majesty’s Opposition, were the Prime Minister 
to be a member of the Upper House. Balfour had intervened 
to suggest that Curzon was temperamentally unsuited to guide 
the destinies of the country in a democratic age. Certain 
leading Conservatives had also conveyed to Buckingham 
Palace their serious misgivings. The cumulative effect of 
these representations was to reverse the previous decision.” 

Curzon remained crushed for twelve hours, and emerged 
to second Baldwin and to serve in his new Government 
most loyally. 

He was actually given to easy tears—as Nelson was—and 
this book is spattered with the heavy drops shed at moments 
of crises. He was also given to childlike antipathies. 

Mr. Nicolson embroiders the old legend of the man 
outwardly pompous but inwardly human, the man out- 
wardly repellent but, when known, of charm, but he does 
not disguise the irritations of which Curzon could be 
capable. There is a story here of his entry to the Foreign 
Office as acting Foreign Secretary—a moment of which he 
had long dreamed. He greeted it by ordering away an 
inkstand of glass and brass because he had been accustomed 
to one of silver and crystal. 

He was never easy with his colleagues : 

“His competitors in public favour were careful, when 
stating any principle, to leave wide open the doors of dignified 
escape. Curzon was apt to slam these doors, and his escapes 
were often lacking in dignity. At the very first moment he 
would nail his flag to the pole; at the very last moment he 
would pull it down. His colleagues in the second Coalition 
Cabinet were aware of this propensity. They supposed that 
Curzon would swallow anything rather than relinquish office, 
and they amused themselves on occasions by concocting un- 
palatable draughts for him to swallow.” 

Mr. Nicolson lays an unerring finger on the psychological 
cause for this attitude. Curzon had resigned once—in 
India—and had spent years in the wilderness. He was 
taking no further risks. There is a story, repeated in this 
entertaining analysis of him, that he sent numerous resigna- 
tions, but sent them by a messenger with a club-foot, 
causing a more nimble-footed second messenger to over- 
take him before the fatal ultimatum was delivered. 

As a foot-note to diplomatic history this book is of the 
utmost value. As an addendum to the official life of its 
subject, it is equally valuable. When all is said of Curzon’s 
idiosyncrasies, when the most is made of his early 
bumptiousness ’—there is no other fitting word—and 
the least is made of the circumstances with which he 
battled, the man remains a great representative figure. 
His true greatness no doubt was the administrative ability 
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which he showed in India, and his remarkable courage for 
justice, but even in the last troubled days he wrought 
remarkable service to his country. That one encased in 
a rigid iron frame and subject to daily physical tortures, 
having, as he had, so many intellectual resources, should 
have cared to remain a lackey to political fortune may cause 
one to wonder at his sense of values, but it places beyond 
all doubt the inherent strength and sincerity of the man. 
His work and his endurance both had their roots in vanity, 
and vanity was the end of much of both. Had he at times 
been a little stronger in will he might have changed the 


face of our history for the better. Had he been at times | 


less strong and knowledgeable, others might have changed 
it for the worse. 

He spent a lifetime playing at the old game of politics, 
and he played well and with skill. But politics had ceased 
to be a game and had turned grimly real, and with that 
reality he had no genuine touch. 
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Books on the Shelf. 
By T. J. Hardy. 7s. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 


The Literary Causerie is perhaps a little out of fashion 
nowadays ; certainly it does not flourish in the daily and 
the weekly press as it did when Edmund Gosse, Andrew 
Lang, Lionel Johnson and Richard Le Gallienne were in 
the hey-day of their powers. Life moves too fast to-day 
for the leisurely, discursive treatment of books ; personality 
is too insistent ; the “‘ news value ”’ of literature too noisy ; 
the repose of the bookman is distracted by the traffic of 
the market. But the old fashion has still its wonted 
charm; and here is a bookman’s book for bookmen 
which is secure of the gratitude of the elect. For Mr. Hardy 
has the true touch of the causeur; his essays are distin- 
guished, allusive and full of quality. He has the old 
tradition at his finger-tips—the gift of the arresting start, 
the happy trick of anecdote and illustration, of balance, 
construction and a quiet humour. He is easy without 
being trivial, communicative but not familiar. In short 
he writes like a man of letters, respectful of his subject 
and his craft. 

There is a wide range of subjects in this book, bearing 
witness to a catholic enthusiasm for all sides of the literary 
life. ‘‘ The hero as fool” affords the text for a sound 
and lively study of Oliver Goldsmith, while the familiars 
of Robert Burns and the circle of Sir Walter Scott are 
set in their proper topography, with the deft touch of 
the etcher. ‘‘ The Ghost in Literature” ranges from 
“ Hamlet ’’ to Mr. Algernon Blackwood ; and in a spirited 
essay on ‘“‘ The Romance of Crime,’’ full and welcome 
justice is done to the constructive genius of Wilkie Collins, 
who has been rather summarily dismissed as second-rate 
by George Saintsbury and other of the Great Panjandrums 
of criticism. Second-rate perhaps, but how high in the 
second class ! 

The essay on ‘‘ The Boyhood of Charles Dickens ” con- 
tains some effective biographical strokes, together with one 
or two debatable statements. It is true that the early 
numbers of “‘ Pickwick ’’ hung fire; but I am unable to 
track Mr. Hardy’s authority for the statement that the 
publishers were thinking of closing the publication down 
prematurely. Again, it is true that the identification of 
Micawber with the novelist’s father must not be pressed 
too far, but the begging letters which John Dickens 
addressed to Chapman & Hall, copies of which were in the 
hands of the late Charles Sawyer, undoubtedly discount 
Mr. Hardy’s estimate of the old fellow as ‘a sound man 
of business’ or anything like one. And is it true that 
“unlike Topsy, Dickens ‘ never growed’”? Set ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist’ over against ‘Great Expectations,” and the 
“ growth ” is quite extraordinary. 

But these are trifles—just the littie contentious points 
which every provocative book arouses. Enough to say, 
once and for all, that this is a book of genuine quality and 
pervading charm, and that it is delightful to find the 
leisured literary causerie still holding its own in the hands 
of an accomplished bookman. 

Arthur Waugh 
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President Masaryk Tells His Story. 
Recounted by Karel Capek. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


HIS is a bad book. Thomas Masaryk, who has been 
President of Czechoslovakia since 1918, is a man of 
vast learning and remarkable political astuteness. Mr. 

Wickham Steed has called him “ one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest figure’’ of our time. Yet anyone judging him 
from this volume only 
would set him down 
as a simple and rather 
silly old gentleman. 

Mr. Capek, who is 
Czechoslovakian 
also, has reported a 
number of random 
conversations with 
him, and these 
have been translated 
into English which 
somehow gives the 
impression of not be- 
ing English at all. 
“Oh, dear me, yes ” 
is not a colloquialism 
of to-day, and “I 
have drunk wine from 
my boyhood means 
do still,’ whereas 
President Masaryk 
gave it up thirty 
years ago. 

The narrative, 
which is never more 
than mildly interest- 
ing, is frequently 
interrupted by reflec- 
tions that are both 
trite and _ tedious. 
Judgments on books 
are limited to such 
remarks as: 

““T was deeply inter- 

ested in Pascal.” 

“There is something 

in Turgenev that I 


From “ President Masaryk Tells His Story,” 
dislike.” by Karel Capek ( (Allen & Unwin) 


“Voltaire did not 
make any special 
impression on me.” 


Mr. Capek does not trouble even to make his narrative 
complete. He tells us about a Jew accused of ritual murder 
whose defence Masaryk generously took up, as Voltaire 
did that of Jean Calas and Zola that of Dreyfus. But 
he does not tell us what happened to the Jew. And 
when the President remarked one day that he knew for 
certain the Serbian Government was not involved in the 
murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo, it did not occur to 
the interviewer to ask him for further light on this extremely 
interesting point. So far everything has indicated, includ- 
ing the statements of a cabinet minister, that the Serbian 
Government was very much involved. 

It is a pity that a more serious person than Mr. Capek, 
who is definitely a comic writer, did not undertake the job 
ot making Masaryk known to the world. He is an interest- 
ing character; it is a pity he should be represented as a 
bore, giving out such bromide remarks as : 


A HUMORIST OUT OF HIS DEPTH 
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by Hamilton Fyfe 


‘* Of course it’s very fine to get to know something, to be 
always finding out and learning new things.” 

“The rich are not happy; their wealth isolates them from 
other people like a wall, and is often the cause of follies and 
perversities.”’ 


“As Jesus says, seek the Kingdom of God and everything 
else shall be added unto you. I am not fond of money; it 
has never been an end, only a means. Perhaps what I like 
most about my position to-day is that I don’t have to carry 
any money about with me.” 


That Masaryk was 
a revolutionary of 
daring, a skilful 
plotter, a leader with 
an influence so great 
that he was chosen 
President while he 
was in America, no 
one would guess from 
this travesty of a Life 
of him. His shrewd- 
ness does appear in 
his accounts of three 
talks he had with 
Tolstoy, who seemed 
to him completely 
muddle-headed, 
rather self-indulgent 
(smoking innumerable 
cigarettes for ex- 
ample), and either 
foolishly or deliber- 
ately blind to evils at 
his doors (peasants 
living amid filth and 
disease); while he 
made a point of sew- 
ing his own boots (‘‘it 
goes without saying 
that they were badly 
sewn and _ behav- 
ing like a peasant in 
his wife’s drawing- 
room. The visitor 
could not see the 
other side of the old 
man, the side which 
has endeared him and 
his noble writings to 
millions all over 
the world. 

Masaryk was known as a socialist before he became 
President, but the capitalist system flourishes in his country 
unchecked. There is no inconsistency here. Masaryk’s 
socialism was never anything more than a sentimental 
yearning after a kindlier world : 


“* My socialism is simply love of one’s neighbour. I want 
to abolish poverty and enable everyone to be able to live by 
his work and in his work.” 


He is not really very much interested however in social 
reforms. He would have been satisfied, he says, if he could 
have followed his own inclinations ‘“ to read, study and 


perhaps write for my own information ; in short, to Jearn.”’ 
Why did he not follow his own inclinations, you may 


‘inquire ? ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ he says on another page, “‘ because 


it is true that I am a born politician.” What can one make 
of that ? 


| | 
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GARDENS AND. GARDENING 


Gardens and Gardening. The Studio Gardening 
Annual. 1934, 


Edited by F. A. Mercer. 


PUBLICATION of this kind is usually justified by 
its photographs alone. One does not demand letter- 
press, but this year the editor has added more than 

one article sufficiently technical—mere rhapsody is the one 
thing to avoid—to be of use to the gardener who wishes 
to extend his scope. Especially in the section on American 
shrubs and the possibilities of their transplanting here. 

But it is in the part, “‘ Gardens of All Countries,” that 
the universal interest lies. Here we can study Style, and 
the noble works of the American Society of Landscape 
Artists. (If there exists on this earth a happy band of 
men it should be these, perpetually engaged in glorifying 
the works of nature, seeing to it that almond and snap- 
dragon and violet, hyacinth and wallflower, narcissus and 
apricot and peach, turf and stone and brick and bronze, 
running water and marble work together in perfect harmony, 
variety and stillness.) 

The American pictures may rouse envy perhaps. There 
is a largeness about them, a use of all schools and all know- 
ledge ; and one is aware rather sadly that, in no vulgar 
sense of the word, money has been no object here. 

While their beauties (page 13) rise in one case to an 
unearthly majesty, as on the terrace of Miss Mabel Choat’s 
house, Stockbridge, Mass. A wonderful photograph, where 
the vines swing from carved pilaster to pilaster, like 
enormous gondola mooring posts, and night is on the 
ground and light on the far-off crests of woods. 

From America we pass to France, true to her traditions 
that Nature must be taught to keep her place, in gardens 
which are really outdoor rooms. As on page 37, where 
ancient walls have been used with classic effect, and 
clipped trees enclosed in stone rings are warned not to 
stray. If one smiles at the way Nature is ordered about, 
it is impossible to forget—here where an earwig hardly 
dare wander—the setting she provides for persons. For 
delicate dresses. For conversation. For dance. For 
some ideal ballet, eternal as the figures on the Grecian 
Urn. Here is the divine amenity that sometimes our 
English gardens lack, a difference arising from two separate 
conceptions. In England it is the garden that comes first, 
exists for its own sake, and visitors must fit in as best they 
can. In France it is a frame for personality. 

Germany, who comes next, provides a lovely lily-pool, 
and perhaps—on page 32—the only “set piece”’ that is 
definitely ugly and bad. But then it is a public park, on 
which even in England a curse is generally laid. 

England—well, England is England. Only it must 
never be forgotten that, of late years, our tendency has 
been to let our native style run away with us, depend on 
wildness dressed up, on massed flower effects, sudden 
shocks of fleeting exquisiteness, rather than on that 
structural background, that architecture on which alone 
a garden can be made to last, like the house it frames, for 
ever. It is the fault of the times. Garden building is 
costly and slow. You cannot hurry trees. A scatter of 
seeds and a quick eye will create a passing effect, un- 
substantial as flame, but enough for week-end inhabitants ; 
who only want to hear the casual visitor say: ‘“‘ How 
lovely your garden is!” 

From this we can turn to those that give what is perhaps 
the most profound satisfaction of all—the gardens of 
Italy. On pages 49-51 it is here one has a foretaste of the 
gardens of Paradise. Designed as many of them were, 
centuries ago, on the classic tradition recreated by the 
architects of the Renaissance, here Nature has sufficiently 
asserted herself in perfect co-operation with the choicest 
works of man. They are never wrong. A nut tree by a 
block of hewn stone beside an old jar; urns on the marble 
wall below a cypress hedge, the flowers beneath. Wildness 
of the south pressing in to ‘“‘a garden enclosed’; and 
held in perfect equilibrium by the tradition of noble form 
inherent in the structure itself. 

Mary Butts 
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Rossini. 
By Francis Toye. 10s. 6d. [ (Heinemann.) 
Rachmaninoff’s Recollections. 
10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Rossini. 
By Lord Derwent. I5s. (Duckworth.) 


NY English book on Gioacchino Rossini must seek to 
satisfy curiosity on the subject of the composer’s 
early retirement; for in this country the legend 

still persists that lazi- 
ness was the only 
explanation. We still 
have it repeated that 
Rossini’s chief claims to 
fame were, first, the 
breaking of all speed 
records in the field of 
opera composition ; 
second, his retirement 
in early middle age, to 
lead thereafter a life of 
luxury ; third, his habit 
of writing music in bed. 

Mr. Toye’s book, 
based on Radiciotti’s 
monumental biography, 
does something to 
correct false impres- 
sions, without however 
entirely disposing of 
conjecture as to the 
fundamental reasons for 
“the great renuncia- 
tion.” 

Rossini, like Mozart, 
is a subject for a deep 
psychological study. 
For readers of Italian 
there is Giulio Fara’s 
“Genio ed Ingegno 
Musicale’”’; but the 
English public still lacks 
such a study, for, truth 
to tell, the pyschological 
interest in Mr. Toye’s 
book is slight and super- 
ficial. He admits that 
his subject was self- 
indulgent and highly 
neurotic, that he was 
something more than a 
facetious cynic, and 
agrees with Verdi that 
the popular picture of 
a buffoon is a complete 
misunderstanding. And 
of course he recognises 
the brilliant geniusofthe man. But little of the true nature 
of that genius is reflected in his book—little, that is, more 
substantial than a cursory dismissal of this or that episode 
in an opera as “agreeable.” (Incidentally this and the 
word ‘decidedly’ are decidedly overworked in these 
pages.) Perhaps the plan of the book is at fault. We 
follow Rossini’s early life along the road of his successive 
opera productions—a road which can easily prove dull 
and tiring to the lay reader and which, in fact, to the 
musician turns out to be too conventional and macadamised. 
I have no doubt that the very name of Rossini, as the 
author confesses, holds magic for him. The fact remains 
that he has been unable to convey that magic through his 
writing. If his psychological judgments are concerned too 
much with surface aspects, his accounts of Rossini’s com- 
positions are too heavily laden with the catch-phrases of 
criticism. Writing of the second act of “ William Tell,” for 


Rossini : A woodcut engraved by Robert in 1867 from the picture 
by Mouilleron 


From “ Rossini,” by Francis Toye (Heinemann) 


THE BOOKMAN 


TWO MUSICIANS: Gioacchina Rossini and Sergi Rachmaninoff 
by Basil Maine 


example, he declares that “‘ it is, with the possible excep- 
tion of two choruses, a masterpiece from beginning to end. 
Nobody, not even Wagner or Verdi, has written anything 
more effective for the stage.’’ Surely something more 
qualified, less bald, was expected from one who, even if he 
is an enthusiast, is also a critic. Something too, more 
explicit than this which follows: “ Indeed, both those 
great masters owe much to this magnificent music, witness 
the Verdian vigour and the Wagnerian contours of Tell’s 
address.” Is not[{the cart before the horse here? It 
would have been more 
convincing to point out 
Rossini-like qualities in 
Verdi and Wagner, than 
to indicate examples 
of their attributes in 
Rossini. 

Perhaps it is appro- 
priate that a study of 
a career so illogical as 
poor Rossini’s should 
itself be weak in logic. 
In his introduction Mr. 
Toye states : ‘“‘ To have 
elicited such a tribute 
from Wagner, a greater 
genius and hostile by 
profession, so to say, to 
everything he [Rossini] 
stood for, does prove 
that he was neither 
unimportant nor con- 
temptible.” With all 
due respect it proves 
nothing of the kind. 
Why, it can even be 
held to suggest the 
opposite! As for the 
music criticism with 
which 'these pages are 
not too_ generously 
sprinkled, some of it 
is disarmingly naive, 
notably this passage, in 
which the italics I have 
introduced will save 
further comment: “‘ It 
is difficult for us to 
appreciate the enthu- 
siasm aroused among 
contemporary connois- 
seurs by the orchestra- 
tion of ‘Tancredi,’ 
though some of it, 
notably the beautiful 
oboe melody at the 
beginning of the prison 
scene in the second 
act, can be appreciated even to-day.” 

When we turn to Rachmaninoff’s recollections, as told 
to Oskar von Riesemann and as translated into English 
by Mrs. Rutherford, we can at least be sure that we are 
reading the composer’s own interpretation of his life ; 
for it appears that he has read the manuscript of Mr. von 
Riesemann’s book and given it his approval. The volume 
is in effect an autobiography, and if it has been prepared 
without the evidence of the composer’s letters, newspaper 
cuttings and so forth (for these are in Soviet Russia and 
have been withheld), we may reflect how often such evidence 
introduces conflict and doubt. 

Rachmaninoff’s memories, related during intervals of 
comparative tranquillity, make extremely interesting read- 
ing (marred only by the capital “‘C ” used throughout for 
the word “‘ composer” when applied to the subject of the 
book). It is pleasant to read that our own Royal Phil- 
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harmonic Society, even if it is not given its proper title here, 
provided for Rachmaninoff an early success which was “ like 
balm poured on the Moscow wounds.”’ As a result the 
composer promised to write the Second Pianoforte Concerto 
for England, judging the First to be unworthy of us. This 
brings to mind the occasion, just over two years ago, when 
the same Society presented the composer with its gold 
medal—an incident which I do not find among these recollec- 
tions. If by any chance this article should meet Mr. von 
Riesemann’s eye, I can tell him that the concert stands 
out in my own memory—firstly because of the composer’s 
magnificent playing in his Third Pianoforte Concerto ; 
secondly because of the very happily worded tribute which 
was paid him by the Duchess of Atholl. 

I had just completed this review when another book on 
Rossini arrived. Lord Derwent is the author. He has not 
been afraid to acknowledge an indebtedness to Stendhal’s 
enthusiasm and, perhaps as a result, it seems to me that he 
has captured something of Rossini’s sparkling spirit in his 
study. Lord Derwent writes: ‘‘ The delight and fury of 
Stendhal’s interest in Rossini were too absolute for him 
to trouble over details,” and ‘‘I would give all his in- 
exactnesses for one ounce of the vitality exuded by the 
merest of his footnotes.’”” How refreshing to read that! 
Lord Derwent is clearly a learned student of this period, 


but always the learning is worn with a_ light-hearted 
brilliance. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Happy Housewife. 


By Helen Simpson. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

S Helen Simpson so truly says in her foreword: 

A “Times have changed and we have changed with 

them.”” They have changed indeed when she can 

claim that ‘“‘ Our houses are still refuges, as they always 

were, but they have taken on with the years another 
aspect ; nowadays they are playthings too.” 

The first dip into ‘‘ The Happy Housewife ’”’ tempts one 
to say: ‘‘ How absurd to attempt to deal with so many 
subjects in one book.’’ This possible criticism is fore- 
stalled by the astute authoress in her introduction. There 
are certainly, she admits, books galore dealing with all 
sorts of subjects relating to the successful running of a 
home. There are in addition many hundreds of helpful 
articles printed every month, almost every day; but in 
the sudden emergencies which arise in the best regulated 
households, can the harassed mistress hunt through her 
stock of books and magazines? This book meets the 
need for a comprehensive list of useful hints all gathered 
under one cover. It deals with ‘‘ every emergency and 
difficulty that the inexpert housewife may meet with 
inthe ordinary way,” from buying a house and furnish- 
ing same, to feeding a canary, from driving a car to 
powdering a nose; for very wisely it is asked: ‘‘ Why 
should it be admirable to keep a room neat and pretty, 
and abominable to keep faces and figures in good order 
and trim ? ”’ 

While it is obviously impossible to deal with all the 
aspects of the home in anything like a detailed manner, the 
book simply bristles with proved and sound advice which 
will help any woman along the various paths she has to 
travel daily. 

If ‘“‘a sane mind in a sane body” is an admirable 
ideal, as it is, so is ‘‘a beautiful woman in a beautiful 
home.” 

The housewife who makes this her goal, who wants to 
know her job and make it a joy to herself and her 
family, cannot do better than make herself a birthday 
or wedding present of ‘“‘ The Happy Housewife,” put it 
on a convenient shelf, and dip into its generous pages 
when need arises. 

She may not in these days rise so very early or 
clothe her household in scarlet, but she will stand a 
chance of being prized by the happy household, far above 
rubies. 


Minnie Pallister 
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EASTERN BARBARISM 


Lord of Arabia. 
By H. C. Armstrong. 9s. (Barker.) 
Pirate Junk. : 
By Clifford Johnson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


HE whole Arabian peninsula is at present under the 
domination of King Abdul Aziz, better known by his 
patronymic of Ibn Saud. His success in subduing a 

vast, inhospitable region of desert and steppes, populated by 
tribes who are often nomadic, 
almost always bloodthirsty 
and scarcely ever to be 
described, even on the widest 
interpretation, as_ civilised, 
can be ascribed to two factors, 
his own determined, ambi- 
tious and single-minded per- 
sonality and the force of 
religious fanaticism. Mr. 
Armstrong, who made some 
reputation recently with a 
study of Mustapha Kemal 
called ‘‘ Grey Wolf,” lays 
repeated emphasis on the 
personality of Ibn Saud and 
perhaps under-estimates the 
importance of the religious 
movement which he headed, 
Wahabiism, a revivalist return to the strict letter of the 
Koran and the purging of such superstitions as the worship 
of saints’ tombs. 

“Lord of Arabia ” is in fact a popular biography of the 
sort which Lytton Strachey set out to undermine. It 
appeals to the instinct of hero-worship. Let us now praise 
successful men! ‘‘ An immense man, tremendous, vital, 
dominant.” That is the way Mr. Armstrong writes of his 
hero, almost in the style of those novels which describe 
beautiful young Englishwomen carried off into the desert 
by handsome and amorous sheikhs. These palpitating 
eulogies are regrettable, not only for themselves but also 
because they may give a misleading impression of what is, 
in substance, a vivid and picturesque account of an extra- 
ordinary career. Mr. Armstrong has a great capacity for 
entering imaginatively into the life of his subject, recreating 
every hope and fear and ambition, and seeing each fresh 
complication of each situation as it must have appeared 
to Ibn Saud at the moment it arose. This gives the book 
both pace and versimilitude. 

But the device has its drawbacks. It hinders the 
exercise of reason and by its very intimacy forbids that 
detachment in which historical judgments should surely 
be conceived, even if they are otherwise expressed. It 
invests the pages in which Ibn Saud’s views on marriage 
and women are summarised with a schoolboyish air, and 
where the execution or murder of Obaid ibn Rashid is 
described, one feels that the author has been deceived 
by his enthusiasm into admiring a peculiarly revolting 
form of sadism. 

And again, because for Mr. Armstrong everything which 
Ibn Saud does is admirable, and because Ibn Saud after the 
War defeated and ousted several of the allies of ‘‘ Lawrence 
of Arabia,’’ Mr. Armstrong must needs make contemptuous 
remarks about Lawrence. ‘‘ He was accepted as the expert 
on Arabia, and he led the English government by the nose 
down the wrong path.” This is surely a misrepresentation 
of the actions of a man who was sent—unwillingly—from 
Cairo in 1916 to stir the nearest Arabs into activity against 
the Turks, and who, working amid incredible difficulties, 
brought off a most brilliant campaign which so cautious 
an expert as Captain Liddell Hart has just compared with 
the triumphs of Marlborough. To blame Lawrence because 
he did not foresee in 1917 developments which did not occur 
till 1928 (and even then were not strictly relevant to his 
war-time purpose) is to play ducks and drakes with history 
and justice. Mr. Armstrong has set too much value on the 
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arguments of Mr. St. John Philby, an Englishman who was 
detached from the Indian Civil Service during the War as 
an emissary to Ibn Saud and has since turned Moslem and 
commercial agent. 

I am at a loss also to account for the statement on the 
dust-jacket that Ibn Saud “ had thrown the Turks out of 
Arabia by 1921.” During the War Ibn Saud was engaged 
only in tribal warfare, and the overthrow of the Turkish 
Empire in Arabia was the work of Allenby, Lawrence and 
his Arab allies. The general reader will be wise if he 
offsets Mr. Armstrong’s enthusiasms by applying to them 
the standards of his own common sense, and reading 
this book for the pleasure to be derived from its lively 
narrative. 

With “ Pirate Junk ” we leave the bloodthirsty fanaticism 
of Arabia for another form of Oriental barbarism—the 
modern Chinese enterprise of kidnapping Europeans and 
holding them for ransom. Mr. Clifford Johnson was chief 
officer on the British-owned steamship Nanchang which 
on March 29th of last year, while lying off the mouth of 
the Lia Ho river in Manchuko, was raided by Chinese 
pirates. Mr. Johnson and three other officers were carried 
off, one of them afterwards being sent back with a demand 
for a huge ransom. The junk in which they were confined 
was presently captured by another gang of pirates, and 
to escape detection moved about from one part of the mud 
flats and reedy marshes to another. The negotiations 
broke down and the pirates took to the land, dragging 
their starved prisoners with them. Nine months elapsed 
before eventually the ransom was paid and the Englishmen 
regained their freedom. 

“Pirate Junk ” is a plain and matter-of-fact narrative 
of their adventure based on a pencilled diary which Mr. 
Johnson secretly kept at the time. It has very little 
introspection in it, but by its bare record of events it 
conveys unforgettably the suspense, the wretchedness of 
the confinement, the dirtiness, the nerve strain, the horrible 
humiliations which they all suffered. I doubt if Mr. 
Johnson with his first-hand experience would applaud 
Mr. Armstrong’s infatuation for the ways of the Oriental 
despot, although he is excessively anxious to be just to his 
captors. He describes how the pirates persecuted the 
prisoners with obscene jests, how they were friendly when 
there was a prospect of ransom and threatening when 
negotiations were imperilled, how they would tweak the 
prisoners’ hair and ears, and pantomime the death which was 
awaiting them, by the knife or the pistol or poison, if the 
ransom should not be paid. He gives a brief objective 
account of the torture and murder of a Chinaman which 
he was compelled to witness. But he is always alive to 
the childish absurdity which was mingled with this childish 
cruelty, and gets a lot of fun out of ‘‘ Father,” one of the 
pirates, who fell in love with a photograph of a rhinoceros 
in an English magazine. 

The book has the advantage of an excellent introduction 
by Mr. Peter Fleming, who was in Manchuko at the time, 
and who makes some caustic comments on “ news value.” 
There is also a valuable analysis by another of the captured 
officers, Mr. A. D. Blue, of the political situation which 
makes such banditry possible. Among the illustrations are 
five photographs of Chinese bandits executed by the 
Japanese, which I would describe as too horrible for repro- 
duction, did I not think it all important that people who 
live among the decencies of civilisation should not be 
encouraged to sentimentalise the mindless and aimless 
cruelties which good-natured, smiling orientals can so 
easily, almost casually perpetrate. Nowhere in the world 
to-day are human lives regarded as very precious. In the 
East, it seems, they are dirt cheap, they glut the market. 
Of two evils, we must necessarily choose the lesser, and 
not under-estimate the virtue of western civilisation because 
its defects are so plain to us. 
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VAGABONDS AND OTHERS 


David and Destiny. 
By lan Hay. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Cheapjack: An Autobiography. 
By Philip Allingham. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Mellory’s Yard. 
By Cecilia Willoughby. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Tenth of September. 


By A. R. and R. K. Weekes. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


HEN we first meet the hero of Mr. Ian Hay’s 
VW new novel, “David and Destiny,” he is a 
small boy standing in the dock charged with 
stealing golf-balls. Furthermore he has actually stolen 
them, though under what provocation we may surmise 
when we hear the whining evidence of his Uncle James. 
David is sent to a reformatory. ‘I would like it fine, 
sirr,”’ he says cordially to the magistrate—but his kindly 
destiny decrees that he shall never get there. David 
grows up and finds himself and, with pleasant touches 
of sentiment and humour, Mr. Ian Hay tells of the young 
man’s ambition, loves, sorrows, adventures in America 
and very real home-coming at last. 

Mr. Philip Allingham’s ‘ Cheapjack”’ is the authentic 
account of a young man who, having enjoyed all the 
advantages of a public school education, preferred to turn 
vagabond and earn a living by telling fortunes. Miss 
Cecilia Willoughby, in ‘“ Mellory’s Yard,” has taken a 
showman for her chief character, though his history begins 
when, his travelling circus having failed, he is packing up 
and going out of business. Subsequent happenings take 
him to a farm on the Yorkshire moors, and he plays a part 
in the lives of young lovers whose’ happiness is almost 
destroyed by an unscrupulous rogue. Later, after he has 
left the farm, his own happiness is menaced by the same 
man; Miss Willoughby, however, skilfully brings her quiet 
but interesting story to a satisfactory conclusion. 

“Tenth of September,” by A. R. and R. K. Weekes, 
has an exciting plot concerning the inheritance of John 
Damarel’s daughter. Before the outbreak of war, John 
Damarel created a secret trust fund of forty thousand 
pounds in his daughter’s interest, of which she is to know 
nothing till her twenty-third birthday. Damarel being 
killed in the War, his brother is made trustee; and the 
story opens when Etta’s twenty-third birthday is rapidly 
approaching and it might be of considerable advantage to 
certain persons concerned if she were to die before the 
fatal tenth of September was reached. The authors may 
be relied upon to get plenty of thrills from such a situation, 
and have written an arresting and extremely entertaining 


novel. Almey St. John Adcock 


SINGLE COMBAT. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Those uninstructed in the workings of the creative 
imagination might well wonder why this extraordinarily 
good novel should start off with fifty or so pages of the 
most hideously bad writing of the century. Actually they 
prove that Miss Mackenzie is so genuine an artist that she 
cannot write at all—not even competently—when she has 
nothing to write about. The machinery necessary to get 
a book under way exposes at once her inability to fake. 
She opens a Pandora’s box of reach-me-down characters 
who talk, and are commented upon, in the vilest style 
possible to prose. Says Miss Mackenzie : 


“The people among whom she had moved most of her life 
had too little contact with her mind or emotions to mean 
as much to her as things or places ; and precisely because she 
was aware of that, with a sort of remorse for her coldness, she 
was incapable, when surface contact could not be avoided, 
of refusing to give them what she might afford them, unless 
accepted convention should release her.” 
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It sounds like a very bad literal translation from a 
foreign language. These pages too are eked out with a 
maddening amount of vacuous aposiopeses and footling 
italics. But it is only the painful, waddling progress of a 
sea-lion over the rocks until it plunges into its native 
element and becomes a thing of grace and beauty, and once 
Miss Mackenzie has disentangled her principal characters, 
they begin to live and move of their own accord, attended 
always by the keenly sensitive and penetrating mind of 
an artist who knows exactly the limits to which interpreta- 
tion may go before it becomes interference. Without this 
instinctive knowledge there can be no great art, and to 
be reminded of her possession of it may comfort the author 
for the dim prospect of her ever becoming a very popular 
novelist. 

In a writer of such gifts the theme is necessarily more 
important than the plot, and it is that of the conflict 
between a woman’s passive strength and a man’s bluster- 
ing weakness—and the more active strength of their mutual 
friend ; the eternal triangle in fact, with two acute angles 
and one obtuse. Bringing to this well-worn situation a 
fresh creative vitality for which platitudes do not exist, 
Miss Mackenzie convinces us that this is the first time we 
have ever encountered it, and she keeps up the illusion to 
the end. 

So far as time and place are significant, most of the 
action occurs in the laird’s house and estate on a lonely 
Scottish island in the middle of last century, but at no 
time are these facts laboured, and though occasionally Miss 
Mackenzie conscientiously lays on a brushful of local colour, 
it only serves to emphasise the essential contemporaneity 
of the characters and situation. 


John Mann 


UNDER THE WHEELS. By Jack Lawson, M.P. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Lawson’s book is full of the stuff that makes epics. 
It is a deeply satisfying tale written around the colliery 
village of Westburn, which nestles above a Durham coal- 
seam, and out of which spring men and women whose 
humour, strength and endurance match the qualities of 
the old Northern gods. Morning, noon and night the great 
pulleys of Westburn Colliery whirl this little community 
in and out of a dark underworld where, far down, the 
Durham coal skulks and retreats before the naked bodies 
and picks of the Westburn clan. By the discipline got 
from this mighty, underground foe whose hostility never 
relaxes are moulded the steel-true characters who pass 
before us in this novel. Meet Mr. Bobbin, the under- 
manager of Westburn Colliery, threatening the pit-boys 
that he will tell their mothers of their conduct! Meet 
Jim Rigby, son of Durham, and as good as anything that 
ever lived in a novel. None of the nasty modern ego 
about Jim. The whole book is a revelation of a world of 
human beauty and goodness which is unknown to the 
casual reader of fiction. There is more nobility here than 
in a score of novels where neurotic egoism passes for 
philosophy. The author is as untroubled by any literary 
cant as are the Durham moors and mines, from whence the 
book draws its inspiration. It rings as true and brave as 
life itself. Note the grim old miner in his tiny garden at 
dawn, picking at little nothings just because daybreak 
gives to him peace and rest. There are lessons here for 
the statistical sociologist, for the psyche of the race is 
revealed—brave and enduring amid the stress of world 
upheaval. Read the account of Jim Rigby who, starving 
and half clothed, battled miles through a blinding snow- 
storm to the friend who could not help him. Then con- 
sider the cry that industrialism has killed the stuff of 
poetry. ‘‘ Under the Wheels” is an epic of the mines. 
The total dead of the mines would make a nation. Every- 
one who has at heart the spiritual welfare of himself and 
his country will do well to read this novel which is more 
than a novel. Mr. Lawson is to be thanked for giving 
it to us. 


F. C. Boden 


WELSH REBEL 


Owen Glyn Dwr. 
By J. D. Griffith Davies. 6s. (Partridge.) 


pride of place. (Even ifit is inaccurate, I prefer to 

spell his name in the manner honoured by centuries 
of use.) Yet I really cannot see on what his greatness is built. 
Actually he achieved little, he fought no decisive battles, 
and never rose far beyond being a kind of wasp on England’s 
flank. Only when Mortimer and Hotspur joined his side 
did his rebellion become of genuine importance, and even 
with such allies as these he did practically nothing. It was 
not his military genius that defeated the great armies led 
by King Henry IV; it was the Welsh weather that drove 
the English back. Apart from Shrewsbury, the only time 
when King Henry was in real danger in these campaigns was 
when a storm blew his tent on top of him. Glendower’s 
rebellion was spasmodic, and it fizzled out after years of 
guerrilla warfare. England’s difficulty was that it could 
never grapple him into a clinch; he always had his moun- 
tains in which to lurk when danger was pressing. 

One cannot blame Glendower for rebelling. It was 
forced on him, and he only rose in self-defence. To me 
he seems rather a pathetic figure—a lawyer, not a soldier. 
It must be remembered that he was trained at law, and 
when his enemy, Grey of Ruthin, started the trouble by 
stealing land claimed by Glendower, Glendower did not 
retort in real border fashion by leading his men against 
Grey, he took his claims to Westminster. Law was his 
weapon, but law was of little use on the border; the 
sword and axe were the only retort. 

There is one point at which Glendower fully reveals 
his weakness—his inability to make a vital decision. The 
Percies, the most powerful nobles in England, rose to 
his side and marched to join him in Wales, led by 
the gallant Hotspur. At Shrewsbury, King Henry IV 
and his son—later Henry V—met the rebels, and after 
fierce fighting defeated them. Glendower did nothing. 
He permitted the whole weight of the battle to rest on 
Hotspur’s shoulders, and without doubt, if he had come to 
the rescue, Henry would have lost and might have been 
captured, for the battle was not really decisive and only 
ended when night came. Both sides, friend and foe, lay 
on the bloodied ground, neither certain who was victor 
until dawn revealed the truth. With Glendower at his 
back, Hotspur could not have failed. This weakness is 
hard to forgive. It also makes it difficult to understand 
why Glendower should be elected to so important a place 
amongst the Welsh immortals. 

Even Mr. Davies—who deeply admires his hero—comes 
to the reluctant conclusion ‘‘ that to his own people he 
gave nothing, except an ideal of freedom and a memory of 
hatred.”” Yet on the same page Mr. Davies sums up his 
achievements in quite different terms; we are told that 
he ‘‘ put up a magnificent fight,” that he “ defied” the 
armies and laws of England, and that he won the “ admira- 
tion of his enemies.’’ I cannot find any express mention 
of admiration on the part of the English, yet that may be 
correct ; but that he put up a magnificent fight I do not 
believe ; he lurked in the mountains most of the time, 
and when he did come into the open it was usually when 
the English were inferior ; fighting the Earl of Warwick 
in an important battle, he lost his standard and was him- 
self almost captured (the capture of Mortimer was not 
made by Glendower himself but by one of his lieutenants) ; 
and while defying the armies and laws of England might 
sound an heroic gesture, it was not a gesture dictated by 
patriotism ; it was forced on him. And he only defied 
them by the luck of having mountains for strongholds. 
Other admirers insist that he created Welsh nationalism. 
Mr. Davies refuses to accept this. ‘‘I am not yet per- 
suaded,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that we have, or ever have had since 
the Edwardian conquest, a proper nationalism in Wales.” 
This however is a question on which I am too ignorant to 
comment. 

Although one might find it impossible to agree with Mr, 
Davies’s estimate of Glendower, one cannot help admiring 
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the concise and scholarly way in which he has summed up 
the main events in the life of a rebel who spent most of 
his later years in hiding. Glendower may not have been 
a truly great man, but as a symbol of freedom he means 
very much to the Welsh people—so after all he did achieve 
something. He achieved a myth almost as famous as the 
myth of that other supposed Welshman, King Arthur. 


Philip Lindsay 


ROMAN CASAR 


1, Claudius. 
By Robert Graves. 8s. (Barker.) 


S a picture of the entangled city politics and dynastic 
A quarrels and rivalries of the early Roman Empire, “ I, 
Claudius ”’ could not be bettered. The industry and 
care of the work in this area is extreme. There are endless 
comments and sidelights of brilliant humour and divina- 
tion, and richly realising detail; and the diversity of 
action, the vignettes of life and character, make the book 
a splendid and absorbing gallery of these years. It is 
indeed the Roman world as it must have passed before the 
eyes of the worried Claudius. 

The style is perfectly suited for an ‘‘ autiobiography ”’ of 
Claudius, an intelligent and scholarly man, devoted to 
Rome and its heritage, but with an intelligence somewhat 
distracted by the cruelties of his early life. 

But Mr. Graves has accepted Tacitus and Suetonius a 
little too much without criticism. He has studied the 
economic realities of the period less than the court scandals. 
The real greatness of the Empire, the racial purpose with 
its painfully developing sense of justice, is here clouded, as 
no doubt it must have been for the eyes of Claudius. We 
miss in the main actors that quality of identification with 
the race which makes ambition in one man a miserable 
egoism and in another an heroic worth. This comes from 
too tamely following Tacitus, a writer “‘ blind to the deeper 
currents of his age” (I quote from Bury from memory). 
Mr. Graves does not make enough allowance for the utter 
irresponsibility of the Roman practice of Vituperatio, based 
as it was in fear of the evil eye. 

Thus I think him very unfair to Tiberius, that great 
soldier with his incisive mind and his stern and sombre 
sensitiveness. He swallows Tacitus without qualifica- 
tion, even adding traits of meanness which Tacitus does 
not dare to hint. This reading of Tiberius’s character seems 
to me shallow and conventional: a fine chance lost. 
It is indeed a pity that Mr. Graves does not trust more to 
his own powers of character-draughtsmanship; for the 
passages where he forgets Tacitus and writes as novelist 
are uniformly successful. 

Is it Claudius or Mr. Graves who is unaware that the 
revolution under Cesar was the Nemesis of the “ curse of 
Carthage’ on the exploiting classes, and meant a real 
effort to face responsibility for a world-order ? But surely 
Claudius must have known that Czsar-worship (Hellenic 
rather than Asiatic) was a spontaneous creation of the 
Roman mob, though used and developed by Augustus, 
with finely intuitive statecraft, as the basic sanction of the 
new social order. . The lack of these perceptions communi- 
cates something slightly tawdry to the theme and its 
actors. 

There are a few minor errors where Mr. Graves strays 
from paraphrase of Tacitus: such as the reference to an 
epigram by Catullus on Pollio’s histories. Catullus (who 
probably did refer to Pollio as a lad in poem No. xii) died 
long before Pollio could have become an historian. But 
on the whole the scholarship is very careful. 

These criticisms however must not be taken to imply 
too much. In dealing with such a remarkably able and 
important book one is apt to feel more strongly what seem 
to one the shortcomings than one would with a lesser 
achievement. 


Jack Lindsay 
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IN QUEST OF DESIGN 


A Step-Ladder to Painting. 
By Jan Gordon. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


The Rudiments of Figure Drawing. 
By Rowland W. Alston. 15s. (Pitman.) 


Van Gogh. 
By Peter Burra. 2s. (Duckworth.) 


The Technique of Seascape Painting. 
By Borlase Smart. 42s. (Pitman.) 


POPULAR fallacy is to imagine that an artist is an 
impractical man and haphazard worker relying on 
inspiration. This may be true of the second-rate 

artist, but a painter who has an instinctive sense of design, 
who is anything of a picture-maker, has a mathematical 
mind. By that I do not mean that he is well versed in 
higher mathematics, but that he has an infallible sense of 
poise, of stress and strain, of the mechanics of design. Mr. 
Jan Gordon, in ‘‘ A Step Ladder to Painting,” is at pains to 
analyse many famous pictures and it will come as a surprise 
to many laymen to see how mathematical is the under- 
lying structure of masterpieces of design. This is not 
surprising in the work of painters of a mathematical and 
scientific age such as the Renaissance, when the drawing 
of ‘‘ anamorphoses ”’ was “‘ a modish parlour game ”’ ; when 
they played perspective as to-day we might play noughts 
and crosses. But many might not expect to find the 
designs of a painter like Constable (whom some erroneously 
still think of as a painter who transcribed accurately the 
landscape that was before him) to be so exact in his 
geometric structure. Mr. Gordon analyses minutely ‘‘ The 
Cornfield ’”’ and to many the analysis will be a revelation. 
Such dissection brings home to us how pictorial composition 
is nothing but relativity; that every part of a well-con- 
structed picture is related to every other part, as intimately 
as a jigsaw puzzle, and how no part can be taken away 
or altered without loss to the whole structure. Mr. Gordon 
does not suggest (as some previous enthusiasts mistakenly 
have suggested) that Constable built his design over a 
geometric foundation. He does not suggest even that he 
had ever heard the term “ golden mean ”’ or “‘ divine pro- 
portion ’’; rather does he suggest, and probably rightly, 
that the Suffolk painter had such an inborn sense of poise 
and rhythm that he designed unconsciously, showing how 
instinctively mathematical is the brain of a first-rate artist. 

“The geometry underlying the picture is no more than 
the prosody under the poem,”’ says Mr. Gordon, anticipating 
the cynical disbelief of the layman unwilling to abandon 
his ideas about inspiration. ‘‘ We can analyse a poem 
into its recurrent lines, into its long and short syllables, 
into its very vowel repetitions, yet all this does not make 
us a whit better poets. Still, it may sometimes save us 
from being satisfied with any sort of a casually tossed 
together composition, and should suggest a means by which 
we may test our pictures and help us to mould them into 
more satisfactory rhythmic unities.”’ 

Primarily this is a primer for second-year art students, 
but I hope it may fall into the hands of many others, for 
it will do much to clear the air of a lot of nonsense written 
about painting since the War and show again how intimately 
related are good design and common sense. The book is 
badly written, perhaps because the author has attempted 
the conversational style ; had it been written with a little 
more attention to literary design it might have rivalled 
Sir Charles Holmes’s “‘ Science of Picture Making ”’ as a 
Standard work. 

Reviewing this book for a literary paper like THE 
Bookman I must resist the temptation of querying some 
of the author’s technical suggestions, but there is so much 
that hits the nail right on the head—there is even some 
Matter that is new—that it would be churlish to split hairs. 
Mr. Gordon lets in a breath of fresh air where for too long 
hot air has been far too prevalent. 

Professor Constable contributes a scholarly preface to 
Mr. Alston’s ‘‘ The Rudiments of Figure Drawing,” in 
which he takes a far more comprehensive view of draughts- 
Manship than the author. Mr. Alston has written a good 
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book—not a book on anatomy but on figure drawing, 
but no technical book should be unindexed. Again it is 
addressed to the art student. Were he to read all that is 
written for his enlightenment the art student would have 
little time in which to learn to draw or paint by practice. 
But of course he does not read all that is written ; in this 
perhaps he is wise, but he will be foolish if he ignores 
this book. The layman, too, can read it with profit; it 
will equip him better to distinguish a good drawing from a 
bad, to understand what drawing is all about. At least 
it should teach the student and laymen alike what drawing 
is mot. After all it is doubtful whether anyone can teach 
another what drawing is. But with the exception of a 
single drawing each by Mr. Ernest Jackson and Professor 
Schwabe, Mr. Alston confines himself to reproductions of 
drawings by the Old Masters, which perhaps is a pity as 
constantly the layman is asking for enlightenment on 
so-called ‘‘ modern ’’ drawing. Speaking of some present- 
day draughtsmen the author says, ‘“‘a lot of drawing which 
has a modern look is simply academic work done badly . . . 
anything odd may be mistaken for the sublime, and the 
unexpected easily becomes magic. Mere incompetence of 
execution is confused with picturesque irregularity.”’ He 
might have shown profitably such a drawing (examples are 
not difficult to come by) side by side with a drawing by 
such a man as Van Gogh and explained the essential 
difference. 

It is forty-three years since Van Gogh died by his own 
hand at Auvers-sur-Oise. His direct influence is spent per- 
haps by now, but indirectly this unhappy man—this modern 
Prometheus as Mr. Peter Burra calls him in his ‘“ Van 
Gogh ’’—still influences the work done in art schools. 
There is no doubt that Vincent must have been an impossible 
man to have lived or dealt with and we are left amazed at 
the loving patience of his brother Theo, on whom he sponged 
all his life, for he was never able to keep himself and sold 
scarcely half-a-dozen pictures in his lifetime. But Mr. 
Burra has written a very sympathetic study of this strange 
fanatic, who was a complete failure from most standards. 
The success of this failure, the author tells us, is ‘‘ that 
he conveys to us exactly what we know from his letters 
that he wished to convey: ‘the thing represented’ was 
‘absolutely in agreement and one with the manner of 
representing,’ and the thing represented was the life in 
living things.”” This sensitive study is written largely in 
Van Gogh’s own vivid words, for he was as intense and 
vivid with the pen when he wrote a letter, as with a brush 
or palette knife when he painted a picture. Much has 
been written about the last few months of this remarkable 
man; we forget sometimes that Vincent’s sojourn in 
Provence was for less than three of his thirty-seven years. 
Mr. Burra, by dealing adequately with Vincent’s long 
formative period in Holland, puts things in truer perspec- 
tive. He adds much new information acquired at first 
hand from members of the family and from peasants 
who knew the painter as one of themselves. I read on, 
unable to lay aside this fascinating book about the queer, 
muddled life of this fanatical, tortured, thwarted man who 
to the end of his days pursued the quest for the design of 
life. 

A hundred years ago there was a craze for how-to-do 
books on art written by eminent practising artists, such 
as David Cox, John Varley and lesser men. History and 
artists are repeating themselves ; every month the book- 
sellers offer a new how-to-do art book. Mr. Borlase 
Smart’s ‘‘ The Technique of Seascape Painting” is the 
latest; but, again, its title should have been “ Borlase 
Smart’s Technique of Seascape Painting,’ for whilst 
illustrating most fully and explaining less fully, stage by 
stage, the way in which Mr. Smart makes a sea-composition 
grow, it gives no hint of the methods of Turner, Brooking, 
Homer, Olsson nor of the Orientals’ convincing treatment 
of the subject. However, Mr. Smart starts his seascapes 
by an Oriental search for lines of growth, and some may 
prefer the sketches showing only such lines to the reproduc- 
tions of the “ finished ”’ pictures. The self-explanatory 
illustrations are the book. 
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OUR FIRST POET LAUREATE 


Ben Jonson. 


By John Palmer. With 8 plates. 12s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 


HE Abbey epitaph ‘‘O Rare Ben Johnson” (with an 
“h,” Mr. Printer, please) is brief, but how true it is, 
and is likely to remain. On the solid foundation laid 

by Gifford, a much misrepresented man, has arisen a vast 
superstructure of biography and commentary. But the 
father of English comedy, founder of English literary 
criticism and master of memorable epitaphs and phrases 
(“ Sweet Swan of Avon,” Gentle Shakespeare,’ “‘ Not 
for an age but for all time,” ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line’), 


Ben Jonson, by Gerald Honthorst 
From; “ Ben: Jonson,” by John Palmer (Routledge) 


author of some of the sweetest lyrics in the language, stands 
still above his critics and biographers. The young scholars 
of Yale, the erudite Oxford editors, the patient pundits 
in Germany, the keen critics in France, leave something 
to be desired in the definitive biography of a man who was 
more important in life than in literature. The years have 
brought together new material about Ben Jonson, but 
little of moment apart from what Gifford discovered in 
Heber’s library, and what has been found in Jonson’s 
Works and in Drummond’s disputed Informations. All 
the old as well as the more recently found facts of Jonson’s 
life were published by the late Dr. C. H. Herford and 
Mr. Percy Simpson in 1925. For the most part the ways 
of approach have been critical, often above the interests 
of all but specialists. Exceptions are the somewhat 
dithyrambic sketch by J. A. Symonds and the essays in 
reconstruction by two exponents of the “new” biography, 
Byron Steel and Eric Linklater. Mr. John Palmer, scholar, 
critic and playwright, has little use for “ possibles ’’ or 
““probables,” avoids distracting foot-notes, gives the main 
facts and supplies an admirable survey of the Works. He 
labours at first under the disadvantage of having to travel 
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over well-trodden ground; but when he warms to his 
theme there emerges a picture of a very human and in the 
main likeable personality, arrogant and insolent certainly, 
but not a vain man; one who was a prophet as well as 
a poet, with a constant sense of the dignity of his profes- 
sion; one who foretold the Puritan triumph some thirty 
years betore its accomplishment, and one who stood on 
familiar terms with his contemporaries, from king to 
water-poet. 

As Mr. Palmer sees him, Jonson was more of a defeated 
realist than a diverted romanticist ; a lyrist by exercise of 
the hammer and file, yet in the “ Triumph of Charis” 
author of “ thirty lines without a single serious lapse into 

obscurity or violence”; a tavern poet, yet one 

who, in his later meditative years at least, was at 
home in the green fields; a pagan, yet one who 

might with credit have occupied the pulpit; a 

shrewd judge of men, yet one oddly lacking in 

tact ; no great lover of women, yet romantically 
attached to Venetia Digby and to the memory of 

Elizabeth L. H.; one less concerned with the sins 

than the follies of society ; one who so assimilated 

classical authors as to make them the medium of 
his own thoughts ; and one who was the last of the 

English humanists. The chapter entitled ‘‘ Poeto- 

machia ”’ repeats the old reading about Marston, 

though the better one was pointed out more than 
thirty years ago by Penniman and Small, and has 
been adopted by tke Oxford editors. Mr. Palmer 
finds no malice or treachery in Drummond ; he 
doubts if the Ajax in “ Troilus and Cressida” 
was meant for Jonson; accepts the memorial 
lines Jonson wrote on Shakespeare as ‘‘ the most 
. sincerely affectionate and generous tribute ever 
offered by one poet to another”; and come- 
pares the relations between Jonson and Inigo 
Jones at Whitehall with those between Moliére 
and Lulli at Versailles. He livens his pages with 
more than one touch of humour, asin his descrip- 
tion of the gift of canary as “ the only jest Charles 
the First ever made,’ and he disarms his critics 
by saying that those who disagree with him will 
find in his book the material needed for a con- 
futation—an observation which is not only true, 
but a tribute to the baffling character of the 
burly laureate and his massive output. 


POEMS—GROUP ONE. By G. W. M. 
Dunn. 3s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The title of this book, ‘‘ Group One,”’ suggests 
that the author hopes to follow it with a second. 
Let us hope that it will be an improvement on this 
first one. ‘‘ Poems—Group One” are terribly 
boring. That is a sad thing to have to say of a 
new poet. One would like to be able to associate some 
individuality of thought or image or rhythm with an 
unfamiliar name. Unfortunately Mr. Dunn’s verse has 
nothing of this individuality. His philosophy is apparently 
the comfortable one of having no philosophy in par- 
ticular. His images are of a consistent banality; the 
wrapper tells us that Mr. Dunn’s joys are in men 
and aircraft, strong winds and great seas, machinery and 
isolation. 

Most frequently Mr. Dunn’s utterance is in the style 
of Sir Henry Newbolt, though sometimes there is a daring 
touch of Siegfried Sassoon. There are some nature poems, 
and even they are spoilt by an over-abundance of stars and 
tears, peace, prayer, spring bridal-gowns and other stock- 
in-trade of minor Georgian poets. ‘‘ The Mystery,’’ ‘“ The 
Soldiers ’’ and ‘‘ Sea-Mist ’’ seem to be slightly better than 
the rest; but one might have found them without surprise 
in a school magazine. To say that Mr. Dunn is sincere— 
and it is evident that he is—does not mean very much, and 
in any case that is no excuse nowadays for repeating worn- 
out sentiments. 

David Gascoyne 
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Fiction 


TRANSLATIONS AND OTHERS 


Falling Star. 


By Vicki Baum. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Saga of Saints. 


By Sigrid Undset. 7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 


News From Havre. 
By Georges Duhamel. 
The Hill of Lies. 
By Heinrich Mann. 7s. 6d. 


Ambition. 
By Eric Muspratt. 


7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


(Jarrolds.) 
7s. 6d. 


London Bridge is Falling. 
By Philip Lindsay. 7s. 6d. 


(Duckworth.) 


(Nicholson & Watson.) 


OUR of these books are translations, and therefore 
F enlist the average Englishman’s determination to read 
through rose-coloured spectacles, chivalrously per- 
ceiving subtlety in obscurity, power in wordiness and charm 
in triviality; while on the debit side it is always possible 
to blame the translator. 

Miss Vicki Baum at any rate has no need of these vast 
extenuations. Her novel, “ Falling Star” (not such an 
appropriate title as the German original, ‘‘ Leben Ohne 
Geheimnis ’’), is as good as journalism can make it, and 
that is very good indeed, for Miss Baum is surely one of 
the finest journalists in the world. She “ guts ” Hollywood 
for our continual amusement and instruction; and her 
story of Donka Morescu, the fallen star who stages a come- 
back, and of Oliver Dent, the Oxford man turned flapper’s 
idol who is harried to death by overdoses of gin and 
publicity, has the tang of a hasty but very accurate first 
impression. We are shown, with something of the cinema’s 
own briskness, the pageant of that preposterous world in 
which the H.C.F. of human physique is schooled to please 
the L.C.M. of human mentality ; and we glimpse, literally 
behind the scenes, the hard drive of the economic blizzard 
against such an unsubstantial fabric. Post-slump Holly- 
wood has been debunked so often that the very debunking 
(disappointed film aspirants, hard-boiled producers, mort- 
gaged mansions, etc.) has almost become a convention. 
Miss Baum avoids this extreme as cleverly as any other ; 
and the result is probably the shrewdest novel about the 
films yet written. 

From Los Angeles to hagiology ought not (if you think 
what the words mean) to be a very far cry; actually Miss 
Undset shares nothing with Miss Baum except an admirably 
disciplined prose style. Her new book, which is not a 
novel in spite of its format, narrates the heroisms and 
pieties of Catholic saints in Norway, from viking days 
up to the present. It is a more fascinating record that one 
might expect it to be, though detailed criticism should 
come from the historian-scholar rather than from the 
fiction reviewer. Mme. Undset is certainly right in stres 
ing the fact that the vikings were bloodthirsty ruffians, and 
that last-century idealisation of the wing-helmeted warrior 
(actually the wing helmet never existed outside opera) was 
part of the great Victorian illusion about the past. ‘“‘ Saga 
of Saints ”’ is a book of deeply spiritual simplicity, into which 
the author has infused a good deal of the gloomy splendour 
and austere magnificence of Norse tradition. 

““ News from Havre ”’ was news about a legacy that the 
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Pasquier family were to inherit and which had been held 
up by legal complications. M. Georges Duhamel, through 
the first-personal reminiscences of a son of that family, 
reveals with gentle intimacy the characters of father, 
mother, children and neighbours in a Paris tenement 
overlooking the railway near Montparnasse station; and 
it is all most admirably done. The Pasquiers were chroni- 
cally poor, but the mother had a practical sense and the 
father a Micawberish hopefulness that easily claim the 
reader’s sympathy ; and the whole study is full of odd and 
graceful charm. If, like many a delicate wine, it suffers 
just a little in being brought across the Channel, that is the 
fault of neither author nor translator, but a drawback 
inherent in such an essentially Gallic fragrance. 

Heinrich Mann, on the other hand, requires our utmost 
and most uncritical indulgence for his novel, ‘“‘ The Hill 
of Lies,’’ which was the last he wrote in Germany. If it 
were the first novel of a new author in England, we should 
call it a dreary story about dreary people and their dreary 
love-affairs ; and are we, pray, to regard it differently 
because the author’s works have been banned and burned 
by Hitler? As an exposition of post-War life in Berlin, 
with all the sordidness and fecklessness engendered by 
defeat, the novel may have some documentary value ; but 
it tails to sustain, much less to enhance a European 
reputation. 

The two remaining books are English, or at any rate 
Empire products. In “‘ Ambition’? Mr. Eric Muspratt 
continues his autobiography—this time under a thin veil 
of fiction; he describes the restlessness of a youth in 
Australia, his attempts to settle down as a farmer, his 
tentative amours, the wanderlust that lured him into far 
corners of that still half-unknown continent, and his final 
arrival in England to seek literary fame. It makes a 
thoroughly interesting and enlivening odyssey, and the 
accompanying pictures of Australian life are vividly set out. 
Most charming is the description of the farm near Mel- 
bourne ; most exciting the trek from Brisbane north along 
the coast towards Cape York. Mr. Muspratt’s hero was 
(perhaps we should say is) an idealist without physical 
squeamishness, and his slightly sentimentalised paganism 
is as much to the taste of the present age as Rousseau’s 
noble savagery was to an earlier one. 

“London Bridge is Falling ” is a good historical novel, 
composed according to the technique that ‘“‘ Grand Hotel ” 
and “‘ Magnolia Street ” exploited so successfully—i.e. you 
take as many different people as you can (the more different 
the better), pack them into a confined space, and see what 
they are really like and what they find to do with one 
another. Mr. Philip Lindsay’s confined space is old London 
Bridge with its houses and shops; his period is the 
fifteenth century (Jack Cade’s rebellion, pre-Reformation 
restlessness, commercial development, etc.); and his 
characters are the folk who lived on the Bridge—grocers, 
merchants, apothecaries, cobblers, goldsmiths, idle ap- 
prentices and lovesick maidens—all busy with their own and 
their neighbours’ affairs. Some of the author’s creations 
are. almost too typical of their period, but this is a minor 
blemish in a story to which art and scholarship seem to 
have very adroitly contributed. As a popular recreation 
of a past age, “‘ London Bridge is Falling ’” has many merits 
and a genuine value. 


Shame the Devil. 

By Liam O'Flaherty. 10s. 6d. (Grayson.) 
Remembering Sion 

By Desmond Ryan. 8s. 6d. (Barker.) 
The Charm of Ireland. 

By Stephen Gwynn. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


* IKE a vulture I had roamed over the earth, devouring 
what came my way; only to find myself stranded 
in London, a gorged brute, who was to all appear- 

ance sombrely drinking himself to death in sordid taverns. 

I could not write. I was in debt. I depended on a few 

friends whose attempts at helping me only helped to in- 

tensify my despairing cynicism.’’ So writes Mr. O’Flaherty 
at the beginning of this book which is ostensibly a record 
of self-revelation. 

In such plight Mr. O’Flaherty borrows fifty pounds 
from a woman sympathiser, and with a typewriter, also 
borrowed, decides to go to Brittany by way of Paris. In 
Paris, after a brief and unsuccessful struggle to find the 
typewriter he has left in a taxi, he goes to the races where 
he first wins, but finally loses heavily. He does however 
proceed to Brittany, and there falls in with fisher folk 
who impress him almost to the point of humility. He 
reflects at one moment, “ But wait. I may learn the 
truth from these simple men. It was men like these 
who were chosen by Christ as possessors and teachers of 
the truth.” And again, “‘ Whether it’s fishing for mullet, 
or writing the Iliad, work is the only thing that can really 
satisfy.” So he sets about writing a story—not one of his 
best—included in the present volume, and then, much 
pleased with himself, concludes in a more familiar bragging 
mood: “I have cast out my sins to make room for more 
serious misdemeanours. In future I’ll sin with greater 
cunning. I have no god but I’ve shamed the devil into 
an obedience by an exhibition of inverted pride greater 
than Lucifer’s . . .” And so on. 

This, of course, is only the frame of the book. For it is 
a story mercifully full of incursions into the past. There 
is an account of a return visit to his birthplace in the Aran 
Islands where he finds his old father, witless now, and 
cared for by a sister. Into this part of the book comes 
beauty, the beauty of courage, endurance and fine sayings, 
like that of an old man he encounters : 


““* May God look down on us!’ he said. ‘ May He forget 
the evil we do and only remember the good! What is there 
worth having except the love of neighbours? To help one 
another as best we can and to live at peace. Even the mighty 
of the earth can do no more, and if we do that, God does the 


rest. We are poor, but surely the poor can love one another, 
and what else is there ?’” 


He writes, too, with detachment and humour of a visit 
to a bull fight in Spain, of a nightmarish experience in a 
French prison, of a conversation and quarrel between an 
Irish loyalist captain and an Irish fanatic and patriot 
whom he comes across in Brittany. And one reads these 
and other episodes with delight and admiration because 
here is the real stuff, the inconsequent encounters which 
life brings us, set down with the relish of the artist. 

But, alas, Liam O’Flaherty writing about Liam O’Flaherty 
the man shows no sign of the humour and detachment of 
the artist. He gives us not as his publishers claim ‘‘ one 
of the great ‘ Confessions ’ of literature,”’ but a lot of noisy 
words and empty defiance. It is a bragging and extra- 
ordinarily childish account of wasted opportunities and 
follies which does indeed suggest why he has not so far 
come to his full stature as a man of genius, but which 
reads merely as one of those partial accounts by a neurotic 
of his neuroticism. 

Mr. Desmond Ryan is another Irish writer whose book 
is not as good as it should be, mainly for the reason that he 
loses himself in words, and essays style after style of 
writing : sometimes in the manner of James Joyce but 
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without the driving intellect and genius of Joyce. More- 
over he wishes to combine all the once fashionable senti- 
mentality about Kathleen Ni Houlihan with cool judg- 
ments of the political protagonists of yesterday, and he 
does not accomplish the feat successfully. What he gives 
us is impassioned flowery journalism with occasional 
welcome lapses into plain, but not too plain, speech, and one 
is reminded of the orator pausing to refresh his eloquence 
with sips of cool water. 

The book is a record of political and revolutionary 
Ireland before and after the Rising of 1916, in which as 
one of Patrick Pearse’s boys at St. Enda’s he took part. 
The chiet interest is indeed Mr. Ryan’s account of Patrick 
Pearse, for this minor poet remains one of the most enig- 
matic figures for the historian’s probing. Mr. Ryan does 
not commit himself to Denis Gwynn’s opinion that without 
Pearse ‘‘ the miscellaneous collection of intellectuals turned 
largely under his inspiration into Irish Volunteers, of 
newspaper boys turned into boy scouts by Countess 
Marcievicz, and of dock labourers turned into a citizen 
army by James Connolly . . . would never have been got 
together or inspired with a single purpose,” but he agrees 
that here was a man to whom revolution as a means of 
blood sacrifice was an obsession. Patrick Pearse was, it 
would seem, one of those sincere doctrinaires, rarely able 
to unbend with his fellows, unable even to talk in anything 
but stilted language (Mr. Ryan records a characteristic 
remark by which he endeavoured to break an awkward 
silence: ‘I always think a boat is a wonderful thing. 
What a marvellous adaption of beauty and shape to use ”’) 
who followed his dream to the exclusion of all else. As 
an organiser he was ineffectual, incapable of keeping 
his school out of debt, but he had the sincerity and 
personal saintliness of the man with a narrow intense 
outlook ; he was indeed the kind of leader whom it appears 
the special bias of the over-eager, quick-witted Celts to love 
and revere as someone higher than themselves. 

For the rest, there is a good account of the bitter and 
dramatic meeting of the Dail after Griffith and Collins had 
brought home the Treaty, and Ireland, divided against 
itself, entered its second and most bitter chapter. Here 
the lonely figure of Erskine Childers is examined in sympa- 
thetic detail. Mr. Ryan lacks nothing in sympathy, but 
a cooler summary and less volubility would have been 
welcome. 

Very welcome, however, is this revised and enlarged 
edition of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s guide to his native country. 
Mr. Gwynn knows Ireland, its geography, its history, its 
scenery, its facilities for sport (especially angling) as few 
men know it, and in this book, finely illustrated by leading 
Irish artists, he is a guide whom anyone wishing to explore 
Ireland would do well to follow. Mr. Gwynn indeed omits 
nothing: he has not actually, he admits, seen a lepra- 
chaun, but he has seen the shoe of one : 

“ A low brogue of soft leather exquisitely sewn with thread 
for the lace of it; it was about an inch long and showed 
plain sign of having been worn. It is in West Carbery, and 
it was picked up in a green glade by a little river.” 

And besides telling us where to go to find beauty, and 
interesting and queer things, Mr. Gwynn does not omit 
useful facts about bus routes and hotels ; hotels which are 
now, by the way, much better than they used to be. The 
only error I myself can find in this extraordinarily compre- 
hensive and well-written book is the statement which must 
have been overlooked in revision that in Dublin old- 
fashioned melodrama keeps its vogue. ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Theatre in Great Brunswick Street is of a different type; 
and here you may still see the bad landlord or the informer 
hissed patriotically.” Alas, it is not so. The shadow of 
Pearse has renamed Great Brunswick Street, and the 
Queen’s Theatre now shows films and occasional revue. 
The Dublin of yesteryear dies slowly and dies hard ; but 
the first shot of Easter week was also the first herald of its 
decline. 
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ALL HORRID 


Death in the Quarry. 
By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 


Still Dead. 


By Ronald A. Knox. 7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


(Hodder & 


There’s Death in the Churchyard. 
By William Gore. 7s. 6d. 


The Thin Man. 
By Dashiell Hammett. 


(Harrap.) 


7s. 6d. (Barker.) 


Death in the Fog. 


By Mignon G. Eberhart. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


OU remember in “ Northanger Abbey ” that charm- 
ing little goose, Catherine Morland, discussing her 
favourite novels with Isabella Thorpe ? 

“T have made a list of ten or twelve more of the same 
kind for you,’’ says Isabella, rattling off a list of names 
of “ thrillers ’’ of a hundred years ago. 

“But are they all horrid?’’ asks Catherine eagerly. 
“ Are you sure they are all horrid ? ”’ 

What a feast Catherine would have to-day when, even if 
she devoured a book every afternoon, the supply of ‘“ horrid 
mysteries’ would be equal to her demand. And yet 
I wonder. Detective stories have risen so far above the 
recital of mere horrors that perhaps Catherine might have 
called some of the books on this month’s list ‘‘ tediously 
insipid.”’ 

Take Mr. and Mrs. Cole for example. The problems 
they invent for Inspector Wilson generally concern a 
murder, but the matter-of-fact way in which the story 
is told, and the attention that is given to clues and deduc- 
tive methods rather than to thrills, make these authors 
dry fare for those that like their blood torun cold. ‘‘ Death 
in the Quarry ’’ tells of the unexplained death of Burdett, 
works manager of a large pottery manufacturing business. 
Why, when he himself had given orders for the charges 
to be put ready, he was sitting in the quarry when the 
explosion occurred, is the problem to be solved, and before 
the solution is reached a complicated problem it becomes. 

Nor do I think Miss Morland would fare better with 
Father Knox who, like the Cole partnership, I am glad to 
say, writes for the reader who prefers a crossword puzzle 
in clues to sheer blood and thunder. In “ Still Dead ” we 
have a very pretty mystery. Colin Reiver, heir to a 
Scottish estate, is supposed to be abroad, but a gardener 
finds his dead body on the roadside early one morning. 
But—and this is a thrill—by the time help is forthcoming 
the corpse has vanished, only to reappear at the same spot 
and same hour two days later. And then the doctor 
announces that death, which is due to exposure, took place 
only a few hours before the second finding. It would be 
unfair to give away the ingenious solution, but I will 
wager your suspicions will hover over everyone but the 
right individual. This is an excellent story, and Father 
Knox deserves an extra word of praise for the page 
teferences that speedily show the reader the clues he has 
overlooked. 

All detective-story writers do not play as fairly with the 
reader. Mr. Gore for instance, in ‘“‘ There’s Death in the 
Churchyard,” hardly gives us a chance to guess who placed 
the poison-smeared drawing-pin in the squire’s pew for his 
guest to sit on. A pretty thought, although less tortuous 
and more certain means might have been used by the 
murderer. But it is an entertaining tale, including an 
inquest and full-dress trial. 

Mr. Dashiell Hammett writes of an America which, for 
all its drinks and speakeasies, is certainly full of excitement. 
In a curious staccato style, Nick Charles, an ex-detective, 
tells the story of Julia Wolf’s murder and the subsequent 
behaviour of the Wynant family—a nasty crowd. This 
is the kind of thing : 

“ The pillow I chucked with my right hand at Morelli’s 
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gun seemed to have no weight ; it drifted slow as a piece 
of thistledown.”’ 

It is a queer world, but if you have no objection to the 
language of the lower dives in New York, an absorbing 
one; and the author has contrived his plot with a neatness 
which is enhanced by the manner in which he puts it over. 

Of all the books in my list, I think ‘‘ Death in the Fog ”’ 
would best have satisfied Catherine Morland’s greed for 
horror. There is nothing original about the setting or 
characters—the one a gloomy house on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the others one of those American families we 
have grown to know so well, whose feelings tor each other 
are coloured with a hatred that is almost Greek. But even 
before Charlotte is accidentally run down by Katie’s car 
on the drive, an air of tragedy hangs over the story as 
heavy and impalpable as the fog that made the accident 
possible. Of course it was an accident—and yet, as the 
story progresses, some of the growing doubts and dumb 
horror of Mrs. Petrie’s guests and relatives creep chillily 
over our minds. Miss Eberhart (for this is I think a 
woman’s book) has invented an ingenious method of 
murder, though a little far-fetched, but it is the atmosphere 
of dread and doom permeating the book that makes it 
remarkable. It is just the thing for Catherine Morland 
and her kind, who ask that an author should make them 
deliciously uncomfortable. 


NORTH SEA MONSTER. By D. A. Spencer and W. 
Randerson. 7s. 6d. (Houghton & Scott-Snell.) 


Militant pacifism must be a new kind of theme for a 
novel. When the militancy is of a brand that involves the 
use of poison gas and the destruction of air squadrons, 
there is clearly plenty of scope for excitement. Not that 
this book can be classed solely as a thriller. Nor on the 
other hand, in spite of its closely-reasoned discussions, is 
it overweighted with argument. Action and philosophy 
are deftly blended with world politics and love interest in 
very readable fashion. 

The story is of another—but highly concentrated and 
effective—war to end war. Financed by the millions of 
an American altruist, a league of scientists and enthusiasts 
have established an international base on a most uncanny 
island. There they perfect a gas which, when discharged 
from their special type of seaplane, renders armies, fleets 
and air forces impotent. The opportunity for its use comes 
when an immense outcrop of coal is thrown up in the 
North Sea by an earthquake. Several nations lay claim 
to the coal and, after wrangling at Geneva, Europe 
mobilises. 

The larger issues are never allowed to deflect one’s 
interest from the characters in the book and to have 
succeeded in making the people dominate the events 
in such an imaginative work is in itself something of a 
triumph for the authors. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
Arthur Weigall. 8s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This is the last work of a former Inspector-General of 
Antiquities for the Egyptian Government; he died while 
the book was actually passing through the press. Perhaps 
it is needless to say that nobody can take serious excep- 
tion to any statement it contains, coming as it does from 
one of the greatest Egyptologists of the age. If there is to 
be criticism we suspect that it will be directed against the 
appropriation of space by one particular period at the 
expense of others, for the science of Egyptology has become 
so specialised in recent years that there exist to-day all too 
few men who can look back and review with impartial 
eye the thirty-seven centuries that form the allotted time- 
space of Egyptian history. Mr. Weigall’s book is well 
under three hundred pages in length. Its conciseness will 
make it a very worthy complement to Baedeker. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 
Clive Holland. 5s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


This does not pretend to be anything more than a book 
which can be comfortably put into the pocket of he who 
goes on a cruise to the Midland Sea, and which, consulted, 
will give him just the amount of polite information a 
holiday-maker may be supposed to require. As it is 


intended for the cruiser, such ports as Corunna, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Tangier and Casablanca have been included because 
they are places usually called at by cruising liners. 


The Inner Harbour, Trieste 
From “In and About the Mediterranean,” by Clive Holland (Herbert Jenkins) 


THE MIND’S EYE. Essays by Edmund Blunden. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The first part of this collection of essays, ‘‘ Flanders,” 
is a postscript to ‘‘ Undertones of War”; the rest of the 
book is undertones of Japan, undertones of England and 
undertones of books. We begin to hunger for a few over- 
tones to relieve the rather dull, grey style. Where is the wit 
one would expect from a poet ? Mr. Blunden’s reserve, his 
fear of the challenging tone, makes us wish he would say 
something provocative, even if it were obviously a down- 
right lie. 

Nevertheless the essays make pleasant reading. It is a 
subtle sensitiveness, if a little anemic, which makes a man 
seek out the undertones of life. But there are two uses of 
the undertones. One when it is a nuance implying the 
more obvious tones above it, and the other when it is only a 
glimpse of the hem of the fuller reality. How much does 
Mr. Blunden see ? What he does see, anyway, fills in the 
gaps in our appreciations. 

It is interesting to read, now that we are engaged with 
economic warfare with Japan, that many Japanese students 
regard England as a new Athens. They are to be seen 
poring over Browning’s “ Sordello’’ with an intensity of 
concentration worthy of a girls’ high school the week 
beforeanexam. Reading of their love for the true England, 
one is tempted to think that perhaps it would be worth while 
to sacrifice an Empire to gain an Athens. 

The book ends with an appreciation of Siegfried Sassoon’s 
poetry, which ought to help to recall to our minds the 
excellences of that rather neglected poet, if not neglected 
prose writer. 

“‘ The Mind’s Eye ”’ has seen the little things that count. 
R. F. Waller 
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BLACK EXCHANGE. 


By Patrick Kirwan. 
(Grayson.) 


7s. 6d, 


Post-War Berlin is the scene of this excellent first novel, 
which takes its title (not a particularly good one) from the 
unofficial rival of the Berlin Bourse, thriving swiftly on the 
falling mark. A sudden rise in the mark ruins the specu- 
lators and brings the book to a close in an appropriate 
atmosphere of chaos. But though the financial ambitions 
of Gunther Tonn, a boarding-house keeper, are not with- 
out effect upon the lives of his lodgers and the members of 
his family, there are a number of issues which occupy the 
reader’s attention more fully than the fluctuation of 
currency. In assembling beneath the boarding-house 
roof a group of characters of different nationality and 
temperament, the author has made unusually good use of 
a common enough device. Mr. Kirwan is an Irishman, 
with an Irishman’s acute consciousness of race. His 
characters—English, Irish, Jewish, German, Russian, 
Spanish—are not final and pragmatic national types, but 
their differentiation is sufficiently emphatic to provide 
some skilful reflections on racial attitudes. An Irish 
political exile and a German girl whose parents have con- 
nived at her prostitution are the individuals most fully 
developed ; but the others, several of them underpaid 
teachers at a deliciously described school of languages, are 
exceedingly well pointed. 

Like his great compatriot, Joyce, Mr. Kirwan has power 
to invest an apparently trivial circumstance with an almost 
cosmic significance, and to reduce the proud evolutions of 
empires to an epigram. He has worked hitherto as a 
translator of modern European writers, and this has 
possibly contributed to his subtle sensibility of language. 
His prose is muscular, compulsive, sometimes keenly 
astringent, and he sees character and setting with im- 
mediate perception. Certainly Mr. Kirwan is a writer to 
watch in the future, but ‘‘ Black Exchange ”’ is already a 
good book. 

Francis Watson 


ONE WOMAN’S STORY. 
8s. 6d. (Barker.) 


Madame Britnieva, born in Russia of English parents, 
and the widow of a Russian surgeon, here tells her own 
story. It is one of the countless personal tragedies that 
war and revolution inevitably bring, and the writer makes 
no attempt to relate her own experiences to the vast 
upheavals in which they were set. The ruthless machines 
which crushed her happiness are seen always in the back- 
ground, but we are unaware of any function, useful or other- 
wise, that they may be serving. It all seems hideously un- 
necessary, for neither war nor revolution takes any thought 
for the individual. 

In the first few chapters, in which Mrs. Britnieva 
describes her work as a hospital nurse to the Russian army 
during the War, the reader will probably find himself 
wondering whether experience alone is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the writing of a book. For the writer has no 
literary style and, with so great a flood of competent books 
coming daily from the press, one is inclined to be severe 
on the amateur. But in the remainder of the book, which 


By Mary Britnieva. 


takes us from 1918 to 1930, Mme. Britnieva’s story becomes 
so poignant, and the courage of herself and her husband 
so evident, that clichés are forgiven and even unnoticed. 
She was married a year after the Tsar’s abdication, and she 
and her husband and her children had all the successive 
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a variety of books— 
Travel and Fiction 


and violent phases of the transition to communism to face. 
Her husband did not survive them. He was executed in 
the 1930 round-up of the last remnants of the old intelli- 
gentsia. He was a brilliant surgeon, beloved of all his 
patients and far too busy with his proper job to waste his 
time with counter-revolutionary activities. But the 
revolutionary machine demanded his destruction. Blooms- 
bury, take note ! 

A particularly interesting section of this book intro- 
duces us to the philosopher Koni, who died in 1927 at 
a great age. He had been the personal friend of Tolstoy, 
Dostoievsky and Turgenev. An earlier chapter contains 
two eyewitness accounts of the murder of Captain Cromie 
in the raid on the British Consulate in 1918. 

Francis Watson 


MOREOVER. By Hugh de Sélincourt. 7s. 6d. (Howe.) 


This new cricket book from the author of ‘‘ Over! ”’ will 
find its public. It will be read with delight by very many 
middle-aged men who have not touched a bat since they 
left school, and perhaps it will enlist recruits for country 
clubs. For Mr. de Sélincourt himself only returned to 
active participation in the game in his fifties, and he tells 
us all about it with an infectious enthusiasm that sends 
one, in these early summer days, searching for the ancient 
bat and the bottle of linseed oil. Whether such an impulse 
has the immense significance that the writer attaches to it 
may be doubted; and while his preference for a white 
shirt over shirts of brown and black and red is welcome 
and understandable, his habit of leaping from cricket to 
contemporary politics is not invariably successful. Like 
the distracted peoples of Europe whose lot he contem- 
plates with pity or indignation, he needs a dictator, and 
chooses for his Hitler Mr. D. R. Jardine. But his pleasantly 
conversational style disarms the reader at the start, and 
the book (a short one for seven-and-sixpence) can be read 
with enjoyment in the luncheon interval. An index which 
includes the names of Blake, Goethe, Milton and Spinoza 
has a formidable appearance. But this is not a serious 
book, though it is sound enough on the nature and import- 
ance to the game at large of village cricket, appealing 
enough on the question of games as a substitute for war, 
and very readable when it comes to a description of the 
various Sussex grounds. There is also an accurate 
digression on German duelling. 


F. W. 


W. G. GRACE. By Bernard Darwin. 2s. (Duck- 
worth.) 


Although ‘‘ W. G.” is perhaps the only one of the great 
Victorians whose claim to pre-eminence is still unchallenged, 
surprisingly little has been written about the man himself 
as distinct from the public personality. In the popular 
imagination he ranks as a legendary hero rather than as 
an ordinary mortal. Mr. Darwin in this biography has 
done much to restore the balance. The book is not only 
an epic story of a great career—it is an intimate portrait 
of an attractive and self-effacing man. It is also a history 
of cricket up to the close of the century, and a revelation 
of the spirit of the game. 


THE PEOPLE OF A HOUSE. By W. B. Maxwell. 

7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
A good alternative title for Mr. Maxwell’s novel would 
be “ High Life as seen from Below Stairs,” inasmuch as his 
characters and their goings-on could hardly be conceived as 
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real by anybody except the more juvenile inhabitants of 
the servants’ hall. Mr. Maxwell’s characters are said on 
the wrapper to “ develop”’ and then to “‘ change,” as if 
the two terms were synonymous. Develop they certainly 
do not, but remain jejune to the end, and their changes 
are all too obviously due to the exigencies of an unusually 
dull and complicated plot. The one character, Hilda 
Linford, who promises to come to life is thwarted by her 
author at every turn, and when she has athletically sur- 
mounted endless obstacles and frustrations, including an 
operation which prevents her from bearing children, she 
is brutally made to jump off the deck of a liner into the 
Atlantic just before a telegram arrives from her husband 
(a most hopeless prig) forgiving her for highly problematical 
infidelity ; after which he marries her namby-pamby sister, 
for whom he has been hankering from the beginning. After 
reading ‘‘ The People of a House ”’ a walk down the nearest 
crowded street is indicated, to regain a sense of proportion. 


John Mann 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. By Douglas Sladen. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Published presumably to satisfy the requirements of 
those whose interest in Adam Lindsay Gordon causes them 
to celebrate the erection of his bust (between Thomas 
Campbell and Lord Tennyson) in Westminster Abbey, this 
‘‘ Westminster Abbey Memorial Volume” will most 
certainly accomplish its purpose for two reasons: it is 
written in a confident and authoritative manner; and it 
elucidates the personal character of the poet rather than 
devotes space to questions of the significance or insignifi- 
cance of his poetry. 

That Gordon has been adopted as the national poet of 
Australia signifies, in fact, more as to the characteristics 
of that people than to any specific qualities as poet of the 
man. His poetry is in the least derogatory sense simple, 
in the most derogatory sense passionate; while his 
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Adam Lindsay Gordon 
From_the portrait given by the late S. Milbourn junior to Douglas Sladen in 1883 
From “‘ Adam Lindsay Gordon,” by Douglas Sladen (Hutchinson) 
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continually adroit versifying on subjects of sport—horse- 
racing etc.—must be responsible more than anything other 
for the solid popularity with which he is endowed in 
Australia. His life was that of the ardent and violent 
addict to action, rather than that of the sedentary crafts- 
man. In consequence his verse is never more than 
technically adroit. But behind it runs that imperious 
and imperishable force born of a terrific vitality. 


— OF SIR WALTER SCOTT: 1819- 
821. 
Edited by H. J. C. Grierson, assisted by David- 
son Cook, W. M. Parker and others. 
18s. (Constable.) 


This volume is richer in new material than any of its 
predecessors, containing about two hundred letters never 
before printed and about sixty which have appeared before, 
while of these latter thirty are here printed correctly for 
the first time. The public situation was more alarming 
during these years, and Scott’s diatribes against ‘‘ the 
Radical scoundrels’’ or ‘‘ psalm-singing weavers’”’ are 
rather tediously recurrent. There is a certain amount of 
unavoidable repetition too in his references to domestic 
affairs, particularly to the deaths of his mother, aunt and 
uncle, which coincided, and to the marriage of his daughter 
Sophia with Lockhart. The Roman father too is much 
in evidence in some of his letters to his cornet son, Walter, 
whose behaviour provoked reproof. Other matters dealt 
with include his receiving of his baronetcy ; George IV’s 
coronation ; the trial of Queen Caroline; the attacks on 
“Christopher North’’ when he was canvassing for the 
Moral Philosophy Chair at Edinburgh; the execution of 
Lawrence’s portrait and Chantry’s bust; the death of 
John Ballantyne, and the proposed establishment of a 
Royal Society of Literature, to which Scott strongly 
objected. Although he announces during these years that 
he has recovered his health, there are signs of a temper less 
tolerant and equable than it had been. H. IA. F. 


William Lucas on his favourite walk 
(From a water-colour drawing by his son Samuel Lucas) 


From “ A Quaker Journal,” by G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker (Hutchinson) 
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THE LIFE OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN. (Abridged 
edition.) By J. G. Snead-Cox. 5s. (Burnes, Oates & 
Washbourne.) 


The man of great spiritual and intellectual achievement 
is remembered consciously and by name, and this may be 
the more vivid and satisfying kind of fame. But while 
the man of action is himself too often forgotten, the world 
is constantly though unconsciously being reminded of his 
work, taking part in and developing it. So with Cardinal 
Vaughan. Newman and Manning were the great formative 
spirits of the revival of Catholicism in England, Vaughan 
the consolidating one, and his monument is that fine pile 
of Byzantine brickwork, Westminster Cathedral. This 
book leaves a prevailing impression of Vaughan as a 
splendid mendicant, a practical man whose tremendous 
vitality was balanced by an equally vast humility. It is 
a book, not of theological controversy but of adventure, 
from the time when he occupied the delicate and anomalous 
position of vice-president at St. Edmund’s College during 
the classic feud between the Old Catholics and the converts, 
to the time when it was a question, posed almost every day, 
whether he would die before the Cathedral was ready for 
its first service. It may have been his Elizabethan ancestry 
which was always stimulating him to unusual and hazardous 
enterprises, whether at home or abroad; the tramping 
through South America to get funds for St. Joseph’s 
Missionary College at Mill Hill; and the bold attack, as 
Bishop of Salford, to recover Catholic children who were 
being lost through proselytism and other causes. But 
these enterprises were always brilliantly and increasingly 
successtul, none more so than the last, the building of the 
Cathedral, where he started with the handicap of the 
solemn farce which had broken Manning’s hope of a similar 
building. Homage to him will last until the Cathedral 
falls. No man could wish for a more satisfactory term of 
formal immortality. John Mann 


A QUAKER JOURNAL—Vol. II: 1843-1861. By 
William Lucas. Edited by G. E. 
Bryant and G. P. Baker. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

“It is the voice of years that have 
gone.”’ Nine words of Ossian sum up all 
dead diarists, great and small. The first 
volume of this Journal, which I reviewed 
in the April number of THE Bookman, 
took us from the Napoleonic era to the 
beginning of the hungry forties; the 
second closes with an entry in 1861— 
“Ist. month, 15th’’—recording some- 
one’s death. Exactly a fortnight later, 
William Lucas himself joined the wide 
circle of those whose passing he had so 
scrupulously set down. 

In these eighteen years the most in- 
teresting portrait drawn is that perhaps 
of Lucas himself; as he grows older, one 
is reminded faintly of the warning which 
Dean Inge has given of the fatty 
degeneration of character that so often 
accompanies advancing age. Honest and 
honourable he is still, diligent in business, 
kind, able, shrewd, patriotic, broad- 
minded, altogether likeable. Yet a little 
more tolerant perhaps of his own short- 
comings, a little more impatient and 
irritable, and over-ready to lash out in 
cutting words where he dislikes or dis- 
approves. Lord Lyndhurst’s eye is 
“almost satanic,” Lord Ellenborough is 
“that coxcomb”’; he writes of “little, 
venomous, stinging Roebuck’; he is 
furious about the United States and the 


“enormous dishonesty ” with which, by 
repudiating their debts, they have reduced 
so many English people to poverty and 
want. Even the Prince Consort is 
numbered with “‘ illustrious savages.” 
But in 1848, ‘‘ an era without parallel in 
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history,” he takes comfort in the thought: ‘‘ One cannot 
put feel proud of one’s country.” 

We are shown Thackeray, very tall, ugly and worn-out 
looking ; Macaulay ‘‘ with the countenance of a sour 
critic’’; Douglas Jerrold, ‘“‘ a very comical, acute-looking 
little man ”’; Wellington, “a fine old man,” driving his 
high-spirited horse at eighty-three as steadily as a young 
man; John Bright, Cobden, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Some of the portrait-drawings 
by Samuel Lucas are delightful, and add considerably to the 
value and interest of this book. 

Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


THE ORGAN AND ITS MUSIC. 
Brisay. 6s. (Kegan Paul.) 


Mr. De Brisay calls his book ‘‘ A Guide for Wireless 
and Gramophone Listeners.’”’ And elsewhere he says: “ It 
is fairly certain that this volume would never have been 
written had the B.B.C. organ not been built, or had organ 
music not been regularly incorporated in the broadcast 
programmes.” It will be guessed, therefore, that the 
author has not written for the benefit of lovers of that 
oleaginous ‘‘ music ’’ drooled out by the organs in cinema 
houses. He is in fact the aristocrat in the organ loft. 
“ The music of the organ,’’ he says, “‘ to preserve its pristine 
quality as ministrant to the higher reaches of the soul, 
must live upon a plane impervious to the winds and gusty 
tumult of the outer world.’’ He therefore deprecates the 
secularisation of his beloved instrument, seeing therein 
“the beginning of bombast and sentimentality, later to 
degenerate further into mere percussive blurb.” Yet it 
is this very anti-secular nature of the original organ, “ its 
long incarceration within the shelter of ecclesiastical 
patronage,’’ which has made organ music the ‘‘ bogyman ” 
it is to so many musicians to-day. The tradition of organ 
music, through Bach and Handel to Franck and Guilmant, 
is splendid enough ; but music, like every other art, must 
progress with the times; and it is the penalty of organ 
music (as the music of Karg-Elert proves) that its progress 
has been rather in the nature of a rake’s progress. Mr. 
De Brisay’s book is therefore addressed to those who know 
that the joy of an organ tone is in its strength and sim- 
plicity rather than in its bastard-likeness to a bad orchestra. 
Such readers will find here a concise and lucid account of 
organ techniques, and a brief but very informative summary 
of the history of organ music itself. They will also find, 
in an appendix, a useful catalogue of recorded organ music 
and a specification of the organ at Broadcasting House, 
together with a foreword by its designer. Mr. De Brisay 
claims that the standard both of performance and apprecia- 
tion of organ music “ has risen to a point which enables 
us to claim a higher and more general cult of the organ 
than that to be found in any other country ’’—and for this 
he says we have to thank the wireless. Perhaps; but for 
every hour of eclectic organ music in the programmes 
there are certainly two or three hours of trashy cinema fare, 
What about the counterbalancing results of that ? 


By A. C. D. De 


LIGHTS OF ASIA. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 12s. 6d. 


net. (Barker.) 


Carlyle, thou shouldst be living at this hour! England 
—and the world—hath need of thee and thy like. We 
need yea-sayers. ‘‘ Belief is great, life-giving. The history 
of a Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, so soon 
as it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that 
one century—is it not as if a spark had fallen, one spark, 
on a world of what seemed black, unnoticeable sand ;_ but 
lo, the sand proves explosive powder, blazes heaven-high 
from Delhi to Grenada!” But failing a Carlyle, we must 
be grateful for any pointers towards belief in our age of 
travail. In its unpretentious way this book is such a 
Pointer. It is a volume avowedly for general popular 
consumption. The four great religions of the world— 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Judaism—are dealt with 
simply and faithfully. Every religion is left to speak for 
itself as it were. There are copious extracts from the 
Koran (‘the best of alms is that which the right hand 
giveth, and the left hand knoweth not of”), the Buddhist 


East Gill Falls 
From “‘ Swaledale,” by Ella Pontefract (Dent) 


scriptures, the Talmud. The broad outlines of each 
religion and its main concepts (of good and evil and so on) 
are given, so that the reader may draw his own com- 
parisons and conclusions ;_ the essential inference of course 
the Buddhist—‘ All Life is One.’’ The author’s belief 
is the Moslem belief—Islam, the religion (we are so apt 
to bewray this) of peace. The book’s idea gains in fresh- 
ness from such an expositor. 


SWALEDALE. By Ella Pontefract. 6s. (Dent.) 


The growing realisation that the South of England is 
inevitably doomed, through economic reasons, to be the 
industrial area of the future, has set us wondering where, 
if at all, in these islands solitude and unsullied scenery 
will be found. One has become so used to the conception 
of the north as a vast territory scarred by the ravages of 
industry, that we are too inclined to forget that series of 
vast valleys running from the central plains of Yorkshire 
into the very vertebre of the Pennine Range. These great 
dales, as they are called, are separated one from the other 
by high stretches of mountain country known as fells, 
which form so effective a barrier that the people of one 
dale do not know their neighbours in the next, and indeed 
speak differing dialects. Swaledale is the most northerly 
and remote of them, and Miss Pontefract in her writing, 
and Miss Hartley in her wood engravings, have tried to tell 
us what they know of one of the finest bits in all England. 


GOOD-BYE, RUSSIA. By Captain Evan Cameron. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This book describes the part played by Captain Cameron 
and his ship, the naval transport Rio Negro, in evacuating 
Russian refugees from the Black Sea ports after the collapse 
of the White armies. In spite of its modesty and sim- 
plicity, it is a stirring account, not only of courage in facing 
enemy fire and the perils of a bitter winter and a treacherous 
coast, but of endurance and skill in fighting disease, dirt 
and all the difficulties of overcrowding and destitution. 
It is also a valuable record of historical events which the 
regular historians are apt to overlook, although the author 
sees in these events only the death-throes of a great empire, 
not the birth-pangs of a greater. 
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SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 
TO MAY 


Art and Architecture 


The Year’s Art. Compiled by A. C. R. 
Carter. 15s. (Hutchinson.) 


Biography 

The Dream of Life. James D. Robert- 
son. 10s.6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. (Abridged 
Edition.) J. G. Smead-Cox. 5s. 
(Burns, Oates.) 

An International Oilman. Sir Henri 
Deterding. 6s. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

The Grey Battalion. May Tilton. 6s. 
(Angus & Robertson.) 

Taming the North. Hudson Fysh. 6s. 
(Angus & Robertson.) 

Walter Savage Landor: Last Days, 
Letters and Conversations. Edited 
by H.C. Minchin. 6s. (Methuen.) 

W. G. Grace. Bernard Darwin. 2s. 
(Duckworth.) 

Karl Marx. E. H. Carr. t2s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 

Leaders of Europe. Emil Ludwig. 18s. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

Sir Enoch Hill. R. K. Bacon. 5s. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

Three Lives. Stephen Foot. tos. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

A Quaker Journal. Edited by G. E. 
Bryant and G. P. Baker. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

They Were Giants. Charles Reynolds 
Brown. 8s, 6d. (Macmillan.) 

Highnesses of Hindostan. E. L. Totten- 
ham. 15s. (Grayson.) 

W.H. Davies. Thomas Moult. 4s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Shelley and Byron. Isabel C. Clarke. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 

Flaming Sex. Lady Edmee Owen. 18s. 
(John Long.) 

Victorian Wallflowers. Malcolm Elwin. 
tos. 6d. (Cape.) 

Broken Record. Roy Campbell. 7s. 6d. 
(Boriswood.) 

A Backward Glance. Edith Wharton. 
tos. 6d. (Appleton.) 

The Women of My Time. Janet E. 
Courtney. 12s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson). 

Robert the Bruce. Eric Linklater. 5s. 
(Peter Davies.) 

Dumas Péve. 
(Duckworth.) 

Carlyle. D. Lammond. 2s. 


G. R. Pearce. 2s. 


Charles Kingsley. Stanley E. Baldwin. 
11s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


Drama 
The Valley of a Dream. Mary Paking- 
ton. 1s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
The Devil’s in the News. Eric Link- 
later. 5s. (Cape.) 
Biography. S. N. Behrman. 5s. 
(Secker.) 


Educational 


Brush Up Your English. Marie D. Hot- 
tinger. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Fiction 

Delia’s Dilemma. Aceituna Griffin. 
3s. 6d. (Pawling & Ness.) 

The Strange Fellowship of Maxwell 

Gale. William Bouchier. 3s. 6d. 

(Pawling & Ness.) 

Pantechnicon. Neve Scarborough. 
7s. 6d. (Muller.) 

Safety Last. Jonathan Gray. 7s. 6d. 
(Muller.) 

Stark Naked. Laurence R. Bourne. 
7s. 6d. (Muller.) 

Strange Rendezvous. Hilda Danvers 
Dearden. 7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 

Black Exchange. Patrick Kirwan. 
7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 

The Deadly Virtue. Ellison Munro. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

The Pride of Overmoor. Edward 

Woodward. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Women Always Forgive. Hebe Elsna. 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Last Adventure. Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Good Old Potts. G. Nina Boyle. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

The Lonely Generation. May Wedder- 
burn Cannan. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Wife of Richard Mona Messer. 7s. 6d. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

The Hill of Lies. Heinrich Mann. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

The Forest Mystery. Nigel Burnaby. 

7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

Another Man’s Wife. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The People of a House. W. B. Maxwell. 

7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Hamish. J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. (Moray 
Press.) 


(Duck- 
worth.) 


Don Bosco. Johannes Jorgensen. 5s. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Prison Letters of Countess Markievicz. 
6s (Longmans.) 

Classics 

Claudian: The Rape of Proserpine. 
In English Verse by R. Martin Pope. 
2s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Silius Italicus. (2 vols. Loeb Library.) 
tos. each. (Heinemann.) 


Criticism 


Peter Sterry. Vivian de Sola Pinto. 
12s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Homeward Journey. John Macnair 
Reid. 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 

I, Claudius. Robert Graves. 8s. 
(Barker.) 

Mongrel. Spencer Watts. 7s. 6d. 

(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

Powers of Darkness. Lord Dunsany. 
2s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

Death in the Fog. Mignon G. Eberhart. 

7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

The Brown Rifle. Merle Colby. 7s. 6d. 

(Heinemann.) 


The Silver Sutra. Putnam Weale. 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Sinister Eden. Brian Cotterell. 7s. 6d. 
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The Riddle of the Ravens. Leonard R, 
Gribble. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

The Flying Argosy. Arthur J. Rees, 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

An International Affair. Bruce Graeme, 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Hunger March. Dot Allan. 7s. 64. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Lustrous Heroine. Elizabeth Leaville, 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Strange Salvation. Kathleen Hewitt, 
7s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 

London Bridge Is Falling. Philip Lind. 

say. 78. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

70 North. “ Taffrail.” 7s.6d. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) 

Island Magic. Elizabeth Goudge. 7s.6d. 

(Duckworth.) 

Falling Star. Vicki Baum. 7s. 6d. 

(Geoffrey Bles.) 

Whispering Tongues. Laurence Kirk. 

7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Buckaroo. Eugene Cunningham. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

David and Destiny. Ian Hay. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Servitors. N.C. Hunter. 7s. 6d. 

(Jarrolds.) 

Jet and Ivory. Russell Thorndike. 

8s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

Here To-Day and Gone To-Morrow. 

Louis Bromfield. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Proud Man. Murray Constantine. 7s. 6d. 

(Boriswood.) 

Very Heaven. Daphne Muir. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Our Peter. George Woden. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

The Diary of Mrs. Pepys. F. D. 

Ponsonby senior. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

South of the Lime. Gordon Volk. 

qs. 6d. (Skeffington.) 

One Happy Man. A. William Ellis, 

7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Travel Stained. Kay Cornwallis. 7s. 6d. 

(John Long.) 

Death in the Valley. Bernard Newman. 

7s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 

The Captain Hates the Sea. Wallace 

Smith. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Glitter. Philip Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 

(Collins.) 

The Shadow of the Woman. A. M. 

Barnicot. 7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 

The Seal of Love. Helen De Courcy 

Wilson. 7s. 6d. (Lincoln Williams.) 

An Unexpected Guest. Bernadette 

Murphy. 7s. 6d. (Cape.) 

Sinister Alibi. Carlton Wallace. 7s. 6d. 

(John Long.) 

Think of To-Morrow. Nicholas Mon- 

sarrat. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Winds of Heaven. Nella M. Scanlan. 

7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

Trina. H. S. Hoff. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 

mann.) 

Cruise. Jennifer Ames. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

As It Was In The Beginning. G. E. 

Trevelyan. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 

Nursing Home. Peter Delius. 7s. 6d. 

(Lovat Dickson.) 

The Knife. Herbert Adams. 7s. 6d. 

(Collins.) 

The Knife Terror. Alroy West. 3s. 6d. 

(Wright & Brown.) 

Four Trees Ranch. E. Murray Camp- 


3s. 6d. 


(Harrap.) 


bell. 7s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 
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The Girl in the Secret. Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson. 7s. 6d. (Wright & 
Brown.) 

A Young Man ina Hurry. T. O. Beach- 
croft. 7s. 6d. (Boriswood.) 

Killers’ Range. E. B. Mann. 3s. 6d. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Road to Nowhere. Maurice Walsh. 
7s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Green Doors. Ethel Cook Eliot. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Murder Underground. M. Doriel Hay. 
7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 


Come Home Again. Jane England. 


7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sun’s Shadow. Jenetta Botibol. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 

The Golden Medallion. Jacland Marmur. 
7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 

Week-End Ticket. R. Denne Water- 
house. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

Eden River. Gerald Bullett. 5s. 


(Heinemann.) 
Weep For Lycidas. Michael Harrison. 


8s. 6d. (Arthur Barker.) 

The Tales of Jacob. Thomas Mann. 
7s. 6d. (Secker.) 

The Children Triumphant. Phyllis Paul. 
7s. 6d. (Secker.) 

The Great Orme Terror. Garnett Rad- 
cliffe. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 

David. S. Fowler Wright. 7s. 6d. 


(Thornton Butterworth.) 


Foreign Books and Translations 
Tokio Calendar. Frank H. Lee. (Tokio: 
Hokuseido Press.) 
News From Havre. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Hiroshige. Yone Noguchi. £3. (Kegan 
Paul.) 
The Last Enchantment. G. K. Chettur. 


Georges Duhamel. 


Rs.5. (Mangalore: B. M. Book- 
shop.) 
My Air Armada. Italo Balbo. 18s. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


History 
The Story of the London Oratory 


Church. H. M. Gillett. 1s. (Wash- 
bourne & Bogan.) 

The Jews. Norman Bentinck. 2s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


A Short History of Ancient Egypt. 


Arthur Weigall. 8s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The Revolution. Eric Linklater. 3s. 6d. 
(White Owl.) 


Brave Enterprise: A History of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. A. K. Chesterton. 
2s. (Miles.) 

Juvenile 

Guttergrin the Gargoyle. Cecilia Old- 

meadow. 5s. (Washbourne & Bogan.) 
Literary 
The Mind’s Eye. Edmund Blunden- 


7s. 6d. (Cape.) 
Rest and Be Thankful. George Blake. 
7s. 6d. (Faber.) 


The Letters of Sir Walter Scott: 1819- 
21. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. 
18s. (Constable.) 

Morality and Reality. 
Howe. 6s. (Howe.) 


E. Graham 


Prose and Poetry. Henry and Gustav 
D’A. Blumberg. 
Norgate.) 


6s. (Williams & 


ABC of Reading. Ezra Pound. 4s. 6d. 
(Routledge. 


Miscellaneous 
The Story of the Banks. J. F. Ashby. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 


Self-Culture. Har Dayal. 5s. (Watts.) 

Why I Believe in ‘‘ Red Cloud.”” Com- 
piled by Ivy Estelle Boutcher. 2s. 6d. 
(East Molesey : Elite Bureau.) 

The Complete Hill Walker, 
Climber and Cave Explorer. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

The Children’s Author. Christine 
Chaundler. 3s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

The Great Passing On. Edmond 
Holmes. 5s. (Rider.) 

God and the Hobo. Scott Pearson. 


Rock 
W.. 


3s. 6d. (Thynne.) 
The Men Beyond Mankind. Fritz 
Kunz. 5s. (Rider.) 


The Scarlet Angel. Alban Ali. ros. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
Test Cricket and Cricketers. Compiled 


by E. L. Roberts. 3s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 
The Idea of Fiction. H. W. Leggett. 


5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Wine and Food. Edited by André L. 
Simon. 2s. 6d. (Simpkin Marshall.) 

Some Famous Ship Canals. J. Gordon 
Peirson. 1s. (Stockwell.) 

Death’s Door Ajar. J. V. H. 
(Rider.) 

Low and Terry. David Low and Horace 
Thorogood. 5s. (Hutchinson.) 

Oxford Cross Words. M. R. Ridley. 
2s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 

I’m Nick. Reginald Callender. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 


Natural History 
Budgerigars in Bush and Aviary. 
Neville W. Cayley. 7s. 6d. (Angus & 
Robertson.) 
Nature’s Quest. Frances Countess of 
Warwick. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 
Name This Bird. Eric Fitch Daglish. 


5s. 


7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
True Dramas of Wild Life. George 
Hearn. 8s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Wisdom in the Wild. Douglas Gordon. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Nautical 
Coronel, and After. Lloyd Hirst. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 


Poetry 
Obsidian. C. Denis Pegge. 
(Scholartis Press.) 
Tapestries: Poems, 1928~33. Wallace 
B. Nichols. 5s. (Ward, Lock.) 
Waters of Affliction. Edward Vander- 
mere Fleming. 5s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 
The Dusk Bazaar. S. R. Ceylon. 
(Unicorn Press.) 

Squared Circle. William Montgomerie, 
5s. (Boriswood.) 
Poems. Donn Byrne. 

Low.) 
Birds in Flight. Helen Stone. 
(Exeter: Poetry Publishing Co.) 
Rondeaus, Triolets and Other Verses. 


5s. 


5s. 


5s. (Sampson 


2s. 


Roberta Glasgow. 2s. (Exeter: 
Poetry Publishing Co.) 
Cranes at Sunrise. Alec Brown. 5s. 


(Boriswood.) 
Poems: 1912-1933. Herbert Asquith. 
4s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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The Dayspring. Laurence Pilkington. 
2s. (Longmans.) 

The Shrouding. Leo Kennedy. 
(Macmillan.) 

Up the Noran Water. Helen B. Cruick- 


6s. 


shank. 2s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Political 

British Foreign Policy. William Ed- 

wards. 5s. (Methuen.) 


Young Oxford and War. Michael Foot, 
R. G. Freeman, Frank Hardie and 
Keith Steel-Maitland. 6s. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

Peasant Europe. H. Hessell Tiltman. 
18s. (Jarrolds.) 

The Endless Adventure. Right Hon. 
Walter E. Elliot. 1s. (Philip Allan.) 

Russia To-Day. Sherwood Eddy. 
tos. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Revolution and Recovery. 
Mowat. 6s. (Arrowsmith.) 

A History of National Socialism. Kon- 
rad Heiden. 15s. (Methuen.) 


Reissues and New Editions 
The House of Joy. Jo van Ammers- 
Kuller. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. (Blackwell.) 
India at the Parting of the Ways. John 


Alfred Wyllie. 8s. 6d. (Lincoln 
Williams.) 

Mansfield Park. Jane Austen. 5s. 
(Dent.) 

Emma. Jane Austen. 5s. (Dent.) 
Storm House. Kathleen Norris. 2s. 


(John Murray.) 
The North Sea and Other Poems. H. de 
Vere Stacpoole. 5s. (Hutchinson.) 


Religion and Philosophy 


Paul: His Heritage and Legacy. Kir- 
sopp Lake. 7s. 6d. (Christophers.) 

Judaism, Christianity, Germany. Cardi- 
nal Faulhaber. 2s. 6d. (Burns, 
Oates.) 

Sociology 

Housing and Slum Clearance in London. 
Hugh Quigley and Ismay Goldie. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Scientific 


This Progress. Bernard Acworth. 7s. 6d. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

Scientific Research and Social Needs. 
Julian Huxley. 7s. 6d. (Watts.) 


Travel 

Moscow Excursion. P.T. 5s. (Howe.) 

Good-bye, Russia. Captain Evan 
Cameron. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Youngest Zion. Eve Bache. 
(Hutchinson.) 

On Foot in Berkshire. J. R. A. Hockin. 
5s. (Maclehose.) 

The Half Deck. George H. Grant. 
16s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mixed Bliss in Melanesia. R. Reynell 
Bellamy. 18s. (John Long.) 

Wood and Iron. A Story of Africa 
Written in Memory of H.U.C. 8s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Two Young Men See the World. Stanley 


18s. 


Unwin and Severn Storr. 16s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
The Valleys of the Assassins. Freya 


Stark. 12s. 6d. (John Murray.) 
Blue Blaze. Jane Harvey Houlson. 
T2s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


“THE BOOKMAN ” 


BROWNING By ‘‘ ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 14 down. 


Crossword No. 43 


CLuEs Down: 


1. A poet 
from the sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea, 
And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps 
* Greece.’ 
One had a tragedy. 
One escaped a tragedy. 
Scene of the tragedy in 2 across. 
“Grow .. . along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 
Not here a fruit but a heavenly injunction.—(7he Twins.) 
King Francis compared all men with him.—(The Glove.) 
“That hag who helps us to models at three lire an hour.” 


—(Pippa Passes.) 
The Druses returned to it. 


Colombe’s attendant. 
“Saint Praxed in a glory, and one... 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off.” 
Bishop Blougram kept his jug of wine in this. 
The poem on this day begins : 
“ How very hard it is to be 
A Christian !”’ 
“* And have you brought my tercel back ? 
I just was telling .. . 
How many birds it struck since May.”’—(Count Gismond.) 
Lascelles Abercrombie wrote one on Browning in “‘ The 
Great Victorians.” 
“ Est fuga, volvitur .. .” 
(to rhyme with Saxe-Gotha.) 


CROSSWORD No. 


THE BOOKMAN 


43 


34. ‘“‘ My friend was already too good to... 
And seemed in the way of improvement yet.” 
(But he fell for a Light Woman.) 
35. One of those which Saul went out to seek. 
36. Sunset did it reeking. 


Across: 


Tragedy dedicated to Macready. 

A pope out of a poet (see 1 down). 

Destination of good news. 

“* Shall we burn up, . . . that face at once 

Into tinder, 
And so hinder 
Sparks from kindling all the place at once ?”’ 
‘Teach me, . . . teach, Love! 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought.” 
““ Who, seeing mere money’s worth in their prize, 
Will sell it to somebody calm as... 
At naked High Art, and in ecstasies 
Before some clay-cold, vile Carlino !”’ 

—(Old Pictures in Florence. 

Begin 12 down. 

One of the Pied Piper’s clients. 

Preposition. 

“‘T looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor was hurt 

any mcre 

Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye watch from 
the shore, 

At their . . . level gaze o’er the ocean Z 

“ Four great walls in the New Jerusalem 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed 
For Leonard, . . ., Angelo and me 
To cover.’’—(Andrea del Sarto.) 

Pippa passes between here and Asolo. 

““The morn when first it thunders in March 
The . . . in the pond gives a leap, they say.” 

Classical expression of woe used by Artemis. 

““ What else should he be set for, with his . . .? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 
All travellers.” 

(including Childe Roland). 

Diphthong. 
STRAFFORD: ‘I seem revengeful, Lucy ? Did you know 
What these men. . .?”’ 

““ Obsequious Naddo strung the master’s lute 
With the new lute-string, . . . named to suit 
The song.’’—(Sordello, Book II.) 

Title of the poem beginning : 

“Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst.” 
“You creature with the eyes ! 
If I could look for ever up to them, 
As now vou . . . me.’’—(Phene to Jules.) 
“Round the cape of a sudden came the .. ., 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim.” 

“‘ Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor until from this 

tent 
Thou return with the joyful . . . the King liveth yet, 


Shall our lip with the honey be bright, with the water 
be wet.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JUNE 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 


the Editor not later than JUNE 19TH. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 


coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE booKMAN, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GuINEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the current month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 
nature. Overseas competitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 


entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 


II.—OnE Guinea for the best poem, in not more than 
twelve heroic couplets, by a “country” 
author in London, in reply to those gentlemen 


who have “‘ Gone Rustic” and ‘‘ Down the 
Garden Path.” 


IIJ.—Ha.tF A Guinea for the best Five Phrases in 
common use that you most dislike. Give 
reasons for your objection in not more than 
one hundred and fifty words in all. 


IV.—THREE NEW Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in_ this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 
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Results of May Competitions 


I.—-Two GurnEas for the best comment is awarded 
to L. W. Herne, 36, Carlyle Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 16. 


II.—-ONE GurINeEA for the best lullaby is awarded to 
M. E. Arthy, ‘‘ Homelea,’”’ Ember Lane, Esher, 
for the following : 

Sleep, my little baby, sleep ; 
In love’s arms you’re cradled deep. 


Soon your eager feet will stray, 
Your hands put by the things of play. 


Your eyes that now with laughter gleam 
Will hold, too soon, a beckoning dream. 


If I could guide your hands, your feet, 
I would not crave a task more sweet. 


But I would ever leave you free, 
Nor call you when you go from me. 


Sleep, my baby, cradled deep ; 
Love-lit eyes will watch your sleep. 


May Williams (Cardiff) and E. Lewis (Mansfield) are 
also highly commended. 


III.—HALF GuINeEA for the best constructive criticism 
of the B.B.C. is awarded to Miss Anna Coghlan, 
7, Vincent Street, Berkeley Road, Dublin, for 
the following : 

One of the most serious charges that can be brought 
against the B.B.C. is that of encouraging superficiality. 
Educationists have lately been repeating this charge at 
the ‘‘ New Ideas in Education’ conference. To certain 
speakers broadcasting appeared as the antithesis of sound 
learning, a succession of snippets giving a smattering of 
second-hand information and discouraging all serious study. 
Most listeners at times must have felt some sympathy with 
this view, an irritation with the seemingly purposeless 
sequence of items, arbitrarily imposing a corresponding 
sequence of moods. But is the demoralisation which is 
alleged to result due to poor quality of the ingredients or 
to the kaleidoscopic nature of the programmes ? 

Some at least of the criticism from professional educa- 
tionists is based, I believe, on an idea which dies hard with 
them—that nothing worth saying can be said in fifteen 
minutes, or perhaps rather that nothing worth learning 
can be learnt in fifteen minutes. This surely is a question 
of quality, not quantity. It is possible to say nothing 
boringly in an hour; it is possible to say something 
vitally in two minutes. Quality moreover is related to the 
kind of matter. With the obvious exception of modern 
languages, it is not the function of broadcasting to instruct. 
It is no substitute for teachers or books. But it can provide 
imaginative and mental stimulus and pleasure, and it can, 
by using the channel of personality, keep people in touch 
with new ideas and with specialist knowledge. 


IV.—TuHrREE New Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in the May 
number of THE BOOKMAN are awarded to 
Edgar Cator, Wellington Hotel, Dalton-in- 
Furness, for the following : 

YESTERDAY’S BONES. By STELLA Tower. 
(Hutchinson.) 
‘‘ Beautiful soup, so rich and green, 
Waiting in a hot tureen!” 
THE Mock TurTLeE’s SonG, Alice in Wonderland. 


V.—TuE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Miss Joyce Woodhouse, The Lodge, 
Brundall, Norfolk. 


Crossword—No, 42 


One guinea is awarded to D. Ewart Bignell, 56, Maple 
Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 


COUPON for JUNE, 1934 


JUST ISSUED! 


MUDIE’S 


EASY REFERENCE 


FICTION 
CATALOGUE 


ALL BOOKS ARRANGED 
UNDER AUTHORS’ NAMES 


Containing over 


5,000 authors 
20,000 titles 


PRICE 


[/- 


By post 


MUDIE’S REPUTATION WITH 92 
YEARS’ LIBRARY EXPERIENCE IS 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE 


Full particulars and list of branches 
from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
LTD. 


95, Southwark Street, S.E.I 


Or any branch of the Library 
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THE FREE FISHERS | 
JOHN BUCHAN’S 


NEW NOVEL 


STORM 
DORNFORD YATES’ 
NEW ROMANCE 


THE BANK MANAGER 
PHILLIPS 
NEW NOVEL 


Aud Published 
Just Pu 


STILL DEAD 
FATHER 
NEW NOVEL 


PANIC PARTY 
ANTHONY BERKELEY'S 


NEW NOVEL 
ALL 7/6 NET EACH. 
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